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rally, cheerleader in charge, 
Cal’s Greek theatre in Berkeley. The 
glow on undergrad faces recalls a 
3 ; la ) r’'s student Christian con- 
4 ‘ ference of 300 singing the haunting 
(ia ; 3-part round by Christophe  — 
5 ; Rise up, O flame 
10 with thy light glowing! 
Sh YW tO uS beauty 
7 nd peace! 
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Z Christianity had never been proved to me: no bolts of lightning had hit my path 


at appropriate moments. And the proofs for religion | saw in print had always had 
flaws in them that made them logically imperfect. As a freshman | also felt that 


Avenu 


i the religion of Christ as | had learned it must be weak and insignificant, for | was 
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impressed by the half-heartedness of many of His followers. Those who weren't half- 
hearted seemed to be isolated from reality. Furthermore, the Church has been a 
force for social delay, and | didn’t see how its message could meet the pressing 
problems of our modern day. As college went on, | became more and more aware of 
the fact that | was anxious to have the Christian faith proved to me. | had heard 
that religion could be proved only to the man with the open and ready heart, but 
| was of no mind to embrace it enthusiastically until it already had been proved. 
Even at that, | increasingly realized that without God human life was meaningless. 
Certainly | wanted meaning as nothing else. My student faith that I’d find this 
purpose in philosophy, or politics, or in the business world fell through. Philosophy 
showed only the question, not the answer. And even the most interesting of pro- 
fessional pursuits seemed not to have lasting values in a chaotic world. | was 
wondering and wanting. 

Then, somehow, the spark came—in our campus Christian group. For, quite 
casually, | met there several dynamic modern Christians. Their Christ was the 
most up-to-date leader the world could wish for. They were sincere people who 
followed Jesus despite their obvious human weaknesses: their commitment was with 
the deepest part of their heart. Even though they did not argue religion with syl- 
logisms, they could discuss any problem intelligently. This campus Christianity was 
for me a new vision, for there | found the one glowing proof of faith, life among 
Christians themselves. 

That put the fire under me. | became one of the group, by gingerly steps. But, 
learning from my friends and from the Bible, | began to put life into my ample 
but hollow religious past. It sounds trite, but | had “found Christ,” richly and deeply. 
My potential Christianity, as our physics lab would have it, began to be kinetic. 

That’s why, now, | have a story to tell other students, just as | had the story 
told to me. For this isn’t my story alone. It has become true for many, and can for 
you. If we were speaking acquaintances, | could tell you a lot more: since we 
aren't | would ask you earnestly, “Search out the nearest Christian, and find out 
what he has to tell you.” If he has something to say, a witness for Christian faith 
to bear, he knows this story of mine well. It can become yours as it has become mine. 
You will be telling it yourself to others on campus. 

College needn't “shake your faith.” Rather, it can show you that there’s no 
other way in all human knowledge to understand human life that is quite as ful- 
filling as the Christian way. And even a few intelligent, this-century Christians on 
your campus can demonstrate Christianity as the most reasonable, necessary and 
marvelous life-attitude that can be your privilege to hold. This spark leaps highest, 
this ember glows warmest in all I’m finding at college. 


Dudley Sarfaty 


Columbia College 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers...” 


SPIRES ano BRIARS 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


ee tien tte Bact le hate Betinat tet Gadi tte Betis a) 


NOW THERE ARE THREE 


With this issue, two more national 


stuGent movements enter into a coop 
erauve plan in INTERCOLLEGIAN. South 
Presbyterians and Northern Baptists 
aking a nice geographical balance 


w both appear on our masthead. 


That means that these student pro 
grams make us their national news 
outlet, the “official” journal of their 
program. Each has two members on the 


i it Board. 


each provides a page of news and now 


each helps with budget, 


and then major articles. 

This is what the Congregationalists 
ave been doing for many months 
even as the publishers ot INTERCOI 


Lectan, the NICC (National Inter 


collegiate Christian Council) and the 

Stud Volunteer Movement, con 

to carry major responsibility. We 

re} : it having these three national 

movements “in the family.” It 

ikes us more inclusive, but 

our dealing with a lot of 

g people. Our “Welcome!” re 

“ both north and south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

7 


lany a Christian program on campus 
ha tr ed 


core 


to push along without any 
group whose devotion and dedica 


tion are unmistakable. Is the religious 


group “just another activity’? Is it 
distinguished most for its liberalism, 
or its novelty of projects, or its concern 
with certain jobs nobody else does? 


Does the president get his job because 


Ph 
he or she wants to serve, or because 


it's a plum? 


To us it seems futile to have a pro 
gram of Christianity on campus unless 


at its heart are even a few utterly un 


selfish and consecrated people who 


know deeply what prayer is, what quiet 
labor without thanks is, what personal 
Whatever that 


dis ipline 1S. prestige 


6 


Christian activity may have in the 


school, or however noble its ofhcers 
or its aims or its crusades, it isn’t really 
true to its name without genuine shared 
devotion at the center. This fall, third 
of the atomic age, is a good time to 
insist. upon a regular, quiet, dedicated 
session to inspire and make real all 
we do in our program. “Where two 
or three are gathered in my name,” 
Lord “There am I in the 


our says, 


midst.” 


CAN THe WORM TURIT? 


Army-Navy subsidy of higher edu- 
cation, through scores of millions spent 
for research in universities, has gone 
on with few complaints from schools— 
except those denied such military 
gravy. The new Navy officer-training 
plan pays the way through college for 
thousands who are asked in high school, 
“Why burden dad with your college 


bills?” 


the military, to control higher educa- 


Is government, and especially 


tion completely as time passes? 


M.L.T. 


gave refreshing answer when he recent- 


Protessor Norbert Wiener ot 


ly refused to address a Harvard sym- 
posium on calculating machines, on 
grounds that it was “for war purposes.” 
In a letter to The Atlantic, he further 
said: “I do not expect to publish any 


future work of mine which may do 
damage in the hands of irresponsible 
militarists. . . . The policy of the Gov- 
ernment itself during and after the 
war, say in the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, has made it clear that 
to provide scientific information is not 
act, and may 


The 


practical use of guided missiles can 


necessarily an innocent 


entail the gravest consequences. 
only be to kill foreign civilians indis- 


criminately, and it furnishes no pro- 


tection whatever to civilians in. this 


country.” 
Professor Wiener’s words might well 
be posted in every military-subservient 


lab and classroom in the country. 


BLASTING IWORY TOWER 


Now Yale is demanding that all its 
freshmen and sophomores take two 
full-year courses in science, to make 
sure that “the increasing impact of 
science on our society” may be clear 
to every Eli. Moral: liberal arts majors 
really haven't been aware of science, 
just as technicians haven’t known much 


a ee eS eee 





about history, philosophy, social science, | 


and literature. A long look at science 
as part of the liberal arts curriculum? 
Good, we say. Such a move is all par 
of the trend toward “general education” 
which is mentioned elsewhere in this 


issue. 


CAREER, POLITICS 


Recent “fed” 


with the antics of legislators, national 


months have left us 


and international, upon whose decisions J 


our destinies hang. Will politics be like 
this when the present student genera 
tion gets into public life? Will a wis 
Christian with integrity and specialized 
skill in political strategy still be such 
a rare find? 

Figures about college men and 
women who plan tor the ministry and 
mission work are up, beyond what 
they have been for years. On your 
handful of 


dedicated young Christians who take 


campus, can there be a 
all the courses, and even polish all the 
apples, to enter politics a few years from 
now? If there are such a handful, we 
thank God and take courage. Too long 
a specialized group has rendered unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
while another part of the 
citizenry has rendered 
unto God the things that 
are God's. Are there some 
students who right now 
are setting out to do both, 





in politics? 
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University 


Rediscovers Universality 


J. Edward Dirks, who writes this, teaches contemporary civilization, and religion, 
at Columbia in New York and directs Earl Hall, the religious center there 


, WE KNow—but hate to tace 
the fact—that nuclear fission has thrust 
us into a new age. We know, too, that 
we enter that age as retugees, having 
to throw away everything we don’t 
absolutely need. And we have to ex 
amine anything we can carry with us, 
whether it is economic theory, political, 
or educational. We are being forced to 


reevaluate the purpose of education. 


The theory was once fashionable that 
it mattered litthe what a person stud 
ied as long as it interested him and 
commanded his scholarship. Another 
theory, equally widespread, was the 
view that education should concern it 
self primarily with a student’s prepara 
tion for a specific career. The curricu 
lum was geared toward supplying tech- 
niques. Broad goals dropped out of 
sight. Isolated “aptitudes” seemed more 
important than the 


whole human being. 


education of a 


Merge the part in the whole 


The ends of education are now being 
redefined in different terms. “General 
education” is spoken of as the main 
spring of the academic career; it is a 
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term widely used to describe what pre 
viously was called “liberal education.” 
The Harvard report defines it as that 
education which stresses broad critical 
understanding, so that the student may 
begin to engage in the life of his time 
as a responsible and free citizen. The 
Columbia plan, which has a genera- 
tion’s experience to back it up, insists 
that general education is the kind that 
helps the student recognize “the con- 
tinuity of the explosive present with 
the historical past” and to use intelli- 
gently that knowledge as he, with 
others, attempts to think through the 
questions of human purpose and social 
direction in this deeply troubled age. 
The Princeton plan calls for an ade 
quate distribution of general studies 
throughout the undergraduate curricu- 
lum to ensure broad education for the 
student and protection against his using 
the college career as the first step in 
specialized study. Yale is taking firm 
steps toward “well-rounded” education. 
A prescribed neo-scholastic program has 
been launched by Chicago and St. 
John’s. 

It is clear that these reports concern 
themselves with a 


reconsideration of 


the aims of education, though no final 
statement regarding its purpose has 
been agreed upon. But, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that education must 
deal with whole men and women. It 
cannot be preoccupied with adding 
more fragments of knowledge to al 
ready-confused minds. Its “products” 
must gain such a deep-rooted inde- 
pendence of common opinion that they 
are “liberated” and they may think and 
act freely in a day which needs their 
insight and their freedom. 

Hutchins of Chicago pointed out 
years ago that something needed to be 
done about the educational structure, 
which had lost “community” and which 
isolated the specialists from one an 
other. Others, with him, recognized 
that each field of study was rapidly 
building up its own self-contained sys- 
tem of facts and principles. They saw 
that straits between departments and 
schools were constantly widening; that 
they were seldom traveled over; that 
an exchange of information and in- 
spiration was 


well-nigh impossible, 


since entirely different vocabularies 
were employed by each of the isolated 


segments. 





‘ nstitutions plans wer 
wor ut to remedy this catastrophe 
| tional leaders reflected again on 
th cal « the university as a com 

‘ learners, for whom com 
essential 
ins do not throw out 1 


"i 
ney assivn it an Important 


| 1! } 
ch organically relat 


Zation to gene ral edu 


l Harvard plan puts it this 


1 
in his held of major 


1ust be made “aware ol 


USINnY, and ( ritically 


0 ‘ _ 0 1s 


presuppositions, sO 


i ‘ iv learn “to transcend hi 


venerate a libe ral outlook 


' 
i pproact 


through “general edu 


to the problem of intellectual 


provincialism is very different from 

it proposed by President Hutchins, 
or he suggested that the probl m can 
bx ed by having all undergradu 
ite tudy the same monuments of 
r irning trom the past. He insisted that 


nspiration and a common 


vocabulary 


would result from having 
ull tuture specialists read the same 
masterpieces H« asserted that truc 
liberal education concerns itself with 


the ibiding 


de m inded 


and the permanent.” He 


that it deal “with 


perma 
nent, not shifting conditions, with 
ultimate and not relative ends.” He 





criticized those who related education 
to current problems for indulging in 
“presentism. 

This is as one-sided as the proposal 


that only the morning newspaper be 


required reading in the classroom. .\ 


balanced emphasis on the continuity 


of the past with the present is aca 


demically healthy; it is pedagogically 


feasible. Such a sense ot historical con 
tinuity is a central support in the plan 


ol yen ral education. 


Religion Reenters, Cautiously 


\nother 


WwW ith 


observable trend includes 


religion philosophy in general 


studies. This is a trend which ts cau 


tiously treated. Religion is still con 


sidered as an area which may oflend 


the young sophisticate. And the teach 
religion does raise important 
Should it, tor 


ing ol 
questions. instance, be 
taught by an objective observer, or by 
a sympathetic participant? Should the 
fact of our cultural diversity deter us 
from giving courses in religion, since 
they recognize the 


must specihe re 


ligious traditions, or should this fact 


make more important direction instruc 
tion in the religious practices and be 
liets of contemporary Americans? 
These are questions which cannot be 
answered hastily, but they are not be 
yond solution. Many colleges have al 
ready introduced 


new courses in re 


ligion and revised some of the trad} 


tional studies. Others have proposed 
that such courses be added to th cur. 
riculum. A new day in religious jp 
struction begins with the healthy study 
of religion, if such study is approached 
with the same objectivity and sympa 
thetic understanding given to any oj 
the cultural and social studies. 

These are all encouraging trends, 
The world of higher education is aliye 
to the scope of 1ts task: it 1s concerned 
with devising a curriculum adequate 
to “the modern 
still 


made. Cooperative of 


education of man,’ 


There are, | am_ sure, vreater 
changes to be 
interdepartmental courses will become 
sull more widely accepted as the cur 
ricular pattern of the future. Another 
such course—preferably in the field of 
semantics and linguistics—may well be 
introduced to “round out” the general 
education plan. Further, higher educa 
tion will be profoundly affected by te 
visions Which now are in progress at the 
clementary and secondary levels. 
Education may be startled and tre 
mendously altered as its leaders, teach 
ers, and students face and discuss 
frankly the problems which lie at the 
bases of our current cultural crisis. At 
least they may recognize that to shun 
such a crisis will lead us inevitably to 
fear it, we shall be 


fear it: and if we 


paralyzed in its presence. 





COLLEGE--Free and Christian 


By Hugo Thompson, who teaches philosophy 
in Macalester College 


A KE THERI important diflerences be 


tween what happens to students on a 
Roman Catholic campus and what hap 
pens to them on a Protestant campus? 
The answer calls first for a glance at 
what all liberal arts colleges seek to 
teach. The 


“standard curriculum” rests 


on the social and natural sciences, 


studying the ways people act and re 
act, and why. It almost always deals, 


too—more or less gingerly with the 


Surely a college can have religion 
tion itself truly be called Christian -- and not deny freedom! 


moral and spiritual laws of life, the so 
called “realm of values.” Thus, recent- 
ly, those who were the literary sophisti 
cates of the twenties and thirties have 
re-discovered that our culture is some 
at least as compared 
Nazi 
So we find “religion,” implied and as 
liberal listed 


under “Philosophy” or “Ethics.” 


how “religious” 


with such cultures as paganism. 


sumed, in arts courses 


But above this groundwork of liberal 


in it, but can the institu. 


education, Catholic and Protestant have 
insisted upon certain special religious 
factors difficult to achieve except m 
their own church-supported _ instite 
tions. One of these factors is actual 
religious knowledge, normally gained 
only in courses directly dealing with 
religion. These courses cannot be 
wholly “objective,” because they teach 
not only facts but a basis for interpt 
tation of, facts: that is, a taith. 
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Anot! factor is that religious 
groups tly—insist that religion be 
ast just addendum to the curricu- 
lum, but a characteristic of the whole 
colleg: osphere. It is more than just 
course: [t includes opportunities for 


religion llowship and activity. More 


important yet, it requires that faculty, 
,dministration, and student body stand 
closely together on religious presup- 


positions 


The methods vary 

What, against that background, ar 
significant differences between Protes 
tant church-related higher education 
and that of Roman Catholics? First, 
Protestant education emphasizes indi 
vidual freedom and responsibility; Ro 
education 

College 


show results of this difference: the Ro 


man Catholic emphasizes 


churchmanship. catalogues 
man Catholic school states its aims in 
specific religious terms, while the Prot- 
estant college declares the aims of lib 
eral education, plus a hope of “sur- 
rounding the student with a favorable 
religious environment.” 


Look at the 


“Catholic environment” means that the 


resulting programs. 
student is reminded of his religion 
every hour of the day. Architecture is 
ecclesiastical, with a chapel as its cen 
tral feature. The garb of the faculty, 
the daily mass, the titles of courses, and 
link the 
with the Roman Church, and not mere- 


ly with religion in general. Religion 


the routines of life student 


courses in a Catholic college deal with 


churchmanship and doctrine. 


Do Protestant students tend to discuss . . 


(University 
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The Roman Catholic Church undertakes to make its colleges distinc- 
tive of its faith in more systematic and obvious ways than do Prot- 
estant churches. Some comparisons may help us to see the genius 
of the Protestant college in a different light 


The Protestant college is quite other 
wise. Here chapel is required only once 
find 


or twice a week, and one 


may 
a half-dozen denominations organized 
among students, cordiality in neighbor- 
ing churches, and courses dealing with 
the Bible and with problems of personal 
religious faith, or Christian ethics. 

The contrast goes further, into atti- 
tudes sought by the two kinds of pro- 
gram. Roman Catholic virtues are those 
of contormity to an approved pattern 
and institution, believed to have super- 
natural character; Protestant virtues are 
those of an individual responsible for 
his own choices, even religion. 

Does the average Protestant church- 
related school do enough about just 
have and 
how it should be stated? We 


realize always that “having some kind 


which sort of faith we 


need to 


of religion or other” does not 


mean 
that we have Truth, or Life. A reli 
giously responsible individual will see 
that religion as a way of life is depend 
ent upon a sound anderstanding ot his 
own attitudes and purposes in religious 
subjection to the Divine Good. 

This does not mean going over to dog- 
matism or insulating ourselves against 
life itself. Protestantism sees every per 
son outstanding in the presence of God, 
without aid or comfort of intermediary, 


except Christ. Hence, it is concerned for 


of Georgia photo) 


the most thorough preparation possible 
in every human being for all the prob- 
lems of life. That is why universal edu 
cation for general citizenship developed 
while the 
classic university of medieval Catholic 


under Protestant guidance 


tradition had devoted itself to training 
only the ablest few. To be true to itself, 
Protestant higher education must con 
tinue to insist—in contrast with Roman 


Catholicism—upon wide freedom of 
inquiry into truth without threat of 
excommunication or inquisition. One 
way of assuring that freedom (again a 
Protestant insistence) is to see to it that 
tax money spent on education is com 
pletely out-from-under church control. 

The 


tween the 


most 


significant contrast be 


two systems, however, is 
Protestantism’s central insistence upon 
spiritual regeneration of moral charac- 
ter. This is a more subtle thing to pro- 
duce than any kind of conformity. 
Neither 
can achieve it. When Protestant educa- 
tion, 


architecture nor scholarship 


itself to the 
intellect, without enough attention to 


therefore, confines 


all the subtle factors that create or de- 
stroy a moral personality, it fails to 
serve its greatest distinctive function. 
The redemption of the student—usually 
in fellowship of a campus Christian 
movement—is the daring goal of Prot 


estant higher education. 





. while Roman Catholic students tend to kneel? 


(Notre Dame University photo) 





Student, You'll Need 


More Than Intelligence’ 


Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard geology professor, points the 
widest horizons, the deepest bedrock for our human quest 


| ACS te] vence to 


construct 


but it 


requires more 

telligence to build a world of 

» irity. Anyone who really 
ls the futility of military 

inst the new weapons of 


tion emerging from World 
link away the fact that 
vy on the very existence, not 

the security or the prosper 
of the citizens of the United States 
America depends as much upon the 
ind good will of the gov 


' 
ts and peoples ol 


| loreign lands 


io<cs upon our own wisdom and 


' 


We have heard it said, and some of 


ve said 


he world that it is 


I ourselves, that it 1s 


America 


1 alone that at the moment 

he ability to detonate atom 

" ipon hapless cities. The world 
ite because Americans are too 


benevolent to pel 


ind too 
use of this horrendous weapon 


on upon other folks! That is, 


e, unless we are first attacked. 
If it is true that the intelligence and 
ood will of America thus are likely to 
ive the rest of the world from de 


tion, by that very token it follows 


that \" thin i rew years indeed, I 


im correct 1n saying trom now 


| 1 ° 
on the only effective defens against 


the new we ipons of mass destruction 


to be found in the 


area of our spirit 


ual resources rather than of our physi 


al or material wealth. 


For somewhat similar reasons we 


have now reached that high level of 


social and economic relations here in 


our own land on which it becomes true 


that the financial success of every 


great industrial or commercial enter 


prise depends as much upon the intel 


10 


ligence and good will 
ol the corporation's 
employees as upon the 
wisdom and good in 
tentions of its man 


agers and executives. 

Both in the area of 
international affairs 
and in our own do 


mestic scene, a new 
relationship has been 


developed. We 


are interested in social 


who 


welfare must accept 


the fact that the 

answer to the fundamental question ol 
our day will be found in the area ot 
morals and ethics. “Not by might nor 
by power, but by My Spirit,” saith the 
Lord of Hosts. Science and technology 
are driving home the eternal verity and 
the present application of that ancient 
scripture. Intelligence and good will! 


These and these alone can save man 
kind from self-destruction. 

Social welfare, therefore, depends 
not only upon the widening spread and 
deepening hold of the scientific habit 
of the mind, as John Dewey phrased it 
upon the 


a generation ago, but also 


expansion of each individual's horizon 
of sympathetic consideration for the 
rights and needs of others. Intelligence 
involves the ability to comprehend in 
advance all the significant consequences 
of contemplated action. Good will dis 
plays its presence or its absence as the 
choice is made from among the several 
possible modes of conduct under con 
templation. 

A good society is possible only if the 
individuals composing it are both good 
and wise. Laws and statutes, whether of 


a city, or a state, or federal government, 





cannot remove —s_ up 
seemly greed and blind 
selfishness, foolish pre 
judices and unreason 
ing hatreds, from the 
hearts of men. Legis 
merely 


lative dex rees 


set a minimum stand 


ard of conduct and 
behavior be yon 
which men may bk 


restrained trom tres 
passing. For that pur 
they are 


pose highh 


desirable, in fact, ab 


necessary, but the task of the 


solutely 


social worker cuts far deeper. 


Men can make automobiles and x 
dios for other men to use, but no mar 
or group of men can make other mer 
either good or happy. Efficiency an 
comfort can be presented to others, o 
even imposed upon them, but happ 
ness and righteousness can be attaine 


only by each individual from with 


himself and for himself. The best w 


can do is to provide a favorable en 
vironment, give some good advice, an 
remember that 
The 


spoons us out our food” may seem 3 


will, mai 
state tha 


“whosoever 
come.” “nursemaid 
times to be very enticing, but it 1s ne 
the answer to our problem. Nor, on th 
other hand, is that type of rugged it 
dividualism which adopts the mott 
“Every man for himself and the des 
take all but a few of my most intimat 
friends.” Somewhere in between th 
two must be found the right solunot 
to the eternal paradox of the indivié 


ual in society. 


As we seek that solution, three fu 
damental facts should guide us. Fros 
the physical point of view, ours 1s, # 
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LLEGIAS 


truth, one very small world. To live 
within mankind must therefore at- 
tain spit unity. From the material 
point of view, ours is a world of poten- 
tial abundance. Mother Earth is rich 
enough nourish every man in free- 
dom. It man, not nature, that en- 


aves. From the practical point of view, 


ours is a world of inescapable interde 


pendence In an age of science and 


technology, no man, no community, no 
nation, can live to itself alone. 
The world of which the prophets 


and the social workers dream is an 


ideal world. It ought to be. Our reach 
certainly should exceed our grasp. Un- 
less we hitch our wagon to a star, we 
shall remain groveling in the mud. It is 
set before us, but it 
that 


an ideal that we 


does not follow the idealist may 


the 
product of the human intellect; they 


not also be a realist. Ideas are 
are created in human minds. But ideals 
are not invented by human beings. The 
brain, as a thinking machine, does not 
produce ideals. Ideals are established 
for us by forces over which we have 


little or no control. 


We put together the facts of earth 
structure and the facts of earth history, 
and we find that the ideal of the fed- 
eration of the world, the parliament of 
man, is established for us in the very 
structure of the earth, imbedded in the 
fabric of the universe. The man of in- 
telligence discovers that ideal. The man 


of good will accepts it. 


read the National So- 
York, N. Y 


“Journal of Social Case- 


From a paper before 
Welfare Assembly in 
and published in the 


May 1947. 


cial Neu 


work,” 





Out of Confusion, Knowledge 


Solid thinking, eagerness to find a way out of the confusion of our day, 
characterized the summer conferences, reported here by Frank L. Wright, 
Jr., who has recently journeyed from Johns Hopkins in Maryland to 
Seattle, to become General Secretary of the University of Washington YMCA. 


“We've been living in confusion evei 
since we met; 

They have given us the challenge—we 
will get the answer yet!” 


mos LINES, written in partial jest 
by students at Beaverbrook Conference, 
sum up rather concisely the spirit of 
the 2,288 students, faculty and leaders 
who during the first weeks of June 
participated in eight regional confer 
ences of the Student Christian Associa 
tion Movement. Confusion there was— 
but how could conferences have been 
otherwise and yet been realistically re- 
we live 


lated to the world in which 


today! But there was also challenge, 
and the will to meet that challenge suc 
cessfully in the framework of vital 
Christianity. 

Even the themes of the eight con- 
ferences exemplified the factor of con- 
fusion and uncertainty. Three confer- 
ences frankly phrased their themes as 
questions: New England asked the 
ever-old, ever-new question “What 
Doth the Lord Require of Thee?” 
while students who met on the sands 
of the Pacific at Seabeck conjectured 
about “A New World—Where Can I 
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Take Hold?” who 
among the granite-hewn peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains asked “From Whence 
Cometh My Help?” 

The Middle Atlantic students con- 
with “The Chris 
tian Challenge to Man’s Confusion,” 


and_ those met 


tronted themselves 
and those who gathered at Geneva as- 
sayed the task of “Rethinking Chris 
tianity.” The South petitioned for wis 
dom and courage “For the Living of 
These Days.” Only New York’s theme 
spoke in anything like assertive terms 
as it centered on “The Christian Im- 
perative.” Perhaps the beginning of 
synthesis out of confusion was project- 
ed in the Southwest where dropping 
Missouri from the coalition of Arkansas- 
Texas-Oklahoma-Missouri caused the 
splitting of the A-T-O-M and the sub- 
stitution of T-A-O, Chinese word for 
“the Way,” as the conference publica- 
tion. 

In spite of—or perhaps because of!— 
the way conferences incorporated some 
of the confusion of our day into their 
programs, 1947 conferences heightened 
some of the values which have always 
been 


characteristic of conferences of 


the past. Almost all conferences indi- 


cated that student leadership and _par- 
ticipation, always outstanding, hit a 
new high this year. A marked emphasis 
on worship experiences and growing 
ability to present meaningful worship 
services was evidenced at all confer- 
ences. Representation from schools was 
generally larger than in recent decades, 
with some schools represented for the 
first time in history, and others after 
an absence of 25 years or more. Leader- 
ship was of the usual high caliber, but 
there seemed to be a tendency to rely 
on solid thinking more than on glow- 
ing personalities to make the program 
meaningful this year. 

There were also some novel features 
which 1947 in- 
creasingly significant for students in 
some regions. Expenses were reduced 
and fellowship increased through co- 
operative work plans in three confer- 
ences. Two conferences practiced a 
“share-the-burden” plan on travel by 
means of a travel pool in which all 
delegates participated. Four used wor- 
ship services in cabin groups as the 
concluding feature of the day, followed 
immediately by “good night” or “taps.” 
Although no one would claim that this 


made conferences in 
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tion sheet” to secure reactions of con 
ferees at the end of the experience. To 
Rocky Estes Park—tor 


developing an integrated use of lead- 


Mountain at 


ership without stressing outstanding 


personalities and for its 
on “Why be a Y_ Secretary.” To 
Camp Classen—tor 


realizing the ideal ot providing ample 


program 
Southwest at 


opportunity to share and develop tech 
niques of work on the campus with 
out sacrificing the “plattorm” content 
conference. And to Pacthe 
Seabeck—tfor outstand 


ing advance preparation and publicity 


ol the 
Northwest at 


and tor its use of the legislative method 


in Ms veral sessions. 


Whatever — the 


how ever, 


particular features, 


all SCM summer conterences 
in 1947 had much in common with one 


another and with conferences of the 


vast. For they were all accom ishing 
I I 


| 


Simiuial objectives in the minds and 


hearts of attending students. Some con 
ferees were having their first real ex 


perience in interracial fellowship; others 


were marveling that such a great group 


of “good Janes and Joes” could come 


together and so voluntarily divide thet 


whol hearted d youron between a rip 


on th a hand and 


most serrous prob 


roaring yood time 


contemplation I th 
! 
ems otf our time on the other: others 


were coming into a new understanding 


ot Christian doctrines: others wer he 
ny inspired to greater service in and 


concern tor campus and community 

problems: many were mecting oul 
} } 

standing thinkers in the informal way 


Trees, bluejeans, deep seriousness-Conferences, 1947 


which produces the best educational 


results; some were deciding on ney 


vocations; some were meeting future 
wives or husbands; all were having out 
standing experiences which will in. 
delibly effect their future lives. 

These are the experiences which were 
common to all 1947 conferences, even 
as they have been common to our 
conferences for many decades. We are 
sull sending students away from con. 
ferences evaluating their experiences 
in terms similar to those of a brillian: 
Jewish boy in a 1947 conference: 

“I can only use superlatives to ey. 
press the thoughts, ideals and hopes 
which I found at conference. In my 
wildest speculations, I never imagined 
that such a progressive and energetic 
college movement existed. It is truly a 
pity that every student at college is not 
acquainted with its platform and aims, 
for it is only a movement ot this type 
that can lead the world, with its diver 
gent races, colors and creeds, to a sane 
and constructive life.” 

Sharing that concept, in the name of 
Christ, with any and all who figura. 


“knock at the 


experience 1s the 


, os 
tiveiy gate’ ot the con 


tradition of 
Move 


ment conterences. We did well in 1947 


ference 


Student Christian Association 


We must do even better in 10948. For 
we shall see many antithetical programs 


pushed by and among students in this 


school year. The m« ssage ol the Move 


ment, as conveyed and exemplihed In 


conterences, 1s an acute need of this 


student generation, and of our world. 
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con At the North American Interseminary Conference last summer—as 
nce . . a ° 
a here described by W. Richey Hogg, one of its executives—a vast new 
ant . . ° 
ecumenical (inter-church) process became evident among students 
eX- 
Opes L, WAs UNIQUE. Strangely enough the preparing to be directors of religious 
my North American Interseminary Con education, social workers and mission- 
ined ference, meeting last June 11-18 at aries. Yes, some intend to become pas 
os beautiful Miami University in Ohio, tors! Speaking as a member of the 
ily a was the first conference of its kind ever student panel on vocation, Helen 
pe convened on this continent.’ From Thomas, one year out of college and 
— across the United States and Canada now a student at the Pacific School of 
‘YPS theological students came together to Religion, told the conference how a 
iver grapple with their great common prob woman minister feels when greeted, 
— lem: man’s present disorder, God's de- “Hiyah, Parson.” 
on. and the resultant challenge to the ‘ ; 
ae tea International and Ecumenical 
he oO sign ; | | } tl 
ister. In the process, however, the . ; 
oun — aye While designated the North Amer- 
— real meaning of Christian unity was , ; 
on ; ican Interseminary Conference, the 
: unfolded to all, and hearts were bound ; 
a gathering actually was inter.ational. 
together in a new experience of one ‘ ‘ - 
love 6 pats Delegates, now resident in this country 
ness in Christ. The meaning and im Ben Riad 
ioa7. ) cal ~ tI for their theological training, came These ran it: Robert S. Bilheimer, 
fication oO that experience or 1e é ; 
. For 7 from all over the world—from India, Hugh White, W. Richey Hogg. 
= future ministry of the churches is the : see ix : 
roses China, the Philippines, Mexico, Ecua 
its <ey to the conference. : a ; : ¥ 2 , oe . _ 
> this ; dor, Brazil, the West Indies, France, Unitarian Church of Czechoslovakia, 
Move Bermer GI's Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and the Mar Thoma Syrian Christian 
d in : Engl: ‘ Scotland. More C +h of South India (established in 
ed in a a a co oe ap Holland, England ind cotland. More hurch oO th ( 
f this ; important, the conference was ecu- India in the fifth Century)—serve to 
dents present trom 113 theological pies ; . 
vorid. menical (catholic in the sense of being 


seminaries and representing forty hive 


denominations, 


about one-third 


were 
veterans. One man had piloted a car 
rier-based fighter in the Pacific. An 
other, a former West Point graduate, 
had attained the rank of 


Colonel (He was not alone among the 


Lieutenant 


delegates in that distinction) before he 


entered seminary. Still another, who 


universal ). 


Denominational families 


were evident—as_ with 
Northern Baptists, Southern Baptists, 
Missionary Baptists and Seventh Day 
Baptists. Lutheran cousins in like num 
ber were present. Greek Orthodox and 


Church of 


everywhere 


England delegates repre 
sented the Catholic tradition. In other 


demonstrate the rich diversity of back- 


grounds represented at the, conference. 


Back ground 


The Interseminary Movement (in- 


cluding ancestors of varying nomencla 
ture) is almost seventy years old; but 
when Robert S. Bilheimer, its present 


executive secretary, took hold three 


: ' years ago, it was very nearly defunct. 
es io Recel a, ial traditions were the Congregationalists, he s ear 
S lost an eye in the Battle of the Bulge, ' ove Today very much alive, it functions 
an Rial Methodists, and Presbyterians. And ; 
Was present because of a religious ex ay cies. “yee to spread the ecumenical reformation. 
; from the United Church of Canada 
perience in a German _ prisoner-ot-wat 


camp. 


VW omen Too 


One hundred women, one-sixth of 
the total delegate s, attended the con 


ference. A tew came as wives of the 


mumsters-to-be, but the majority are 


* There ha l, 


{t theological 


nin the past national meet- 


tudents usually convened 


to and as adjuncts of the larger 
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(in which Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, and Presbyterians of the Domin 
ion united in 1925) 
vinced of the workability of a united 
church. There were Friends, Mennon- 
ites, and Moravians; there were mem- 
bers of the Church of the Brethren, the 
Disciples of Christ, and the Church 
of the Nazarene. Of the many foreign 
churches represented, three—The Re- 
monstrant Church of 


came those con 


Holland, the 


Part of the Movement’s renaissance has 


resulted from two extensive 
preparation for this conference. Five im- 


The In- 


were used by near- 


years ol 


portant symposium volumes 
terseminary Series 
ly two-thirds of the represented semi- 
naries to help prepare their delegates 
for Miami. 
Man's Disorder 

Ten major addresses in three eve- 


nings and two mornings, all on the 


“2B 





order man _ has 


VOI a burned in the 


wrought in th 
depth and di 


nsions of the sickness of world so 


ty. Even the daily worship services 


pon the Lord's Prayer served 


1 eh 
enetrating analysis. There was no 


over the depth to which secu 


tural torces have penetrated the 
s, cutting the nerve of action. 


conclusion of the tenth ad 


hundred seminarians knew 


he desperate plight of the world 


is far more than human in 


ty. The analysis was penetrating, 


ost in de speration one delegate 


to ask the tenth speaker how he 
ever preach to his congregation 


t th 


stark truth without depressing 


ompletely. To this there was a 
“The task of the 
afflicted and 
The 


liscussion groups following each 


sponse: 
s to comflort the 
t the comforted.” nearly 
presentation brought the picture 
focus in individual lives from wide 


ly divergent backgrounds. 


d gn and the Challenge to the 
Minister 
Five hundred-minute sessions of 
f passages from the Bible put the 


members of the discussion 


groups face to face with some of the 
facts behind the facts of man’s disorder. 
Some for the first time had a long look 
a creature with 


at what man really is, 


God-likeness, an individual who can 
not live alone, a person whose personal 
ity is realized only in God. Four ad 
dresses on the Gospel let the whole 
see that God's design has a 
future as well as a present and past. 
What is the minister called upon to 
do in the midst of the sickness and dis 
order about him? Men drawn largely 
trom parishe S, 
to give the 


- 


urban and rural, sought 
answers. Their workable 
“practical idealism” stirred some dele 
gates to new depths. Here were pastors 
from local churches explaining what 
they had actually done to make rele 


make 


design in the midst of man’s disorder. 


vant, to understandable, God’s 
Articulating the feelings of many, one 
delegate wrote of a young white min 
ister from the South who spoke from 
the platform, “What he did about rac« 
made an indelible impression. I shall 
never be the same.” Such experiences 
multiplied cannot but exert tremendous 
influence in the Church of the future. 
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Interseminary Conference, June, 1947. 


Miami's Impact 

With three years of intensive plan 
ning, delegates from around the world 
representing a multitude of denomina 
tions and every shade of theological 
color, and seventy-five top-flight lead 
world-wide Protestantism, the 


first North 


ers of 
American Interseminary 
Conference ought to have produced 
something profound. It did. It was a 
case of spiritual nuclear fission, the 
initiation of a series of chain reactions. 

What really took place in the lives of 
delegates? Frankly acknowledging their 
theological differences and varying ex- 
pressions of worship, students were 
recognize that as followers 


Master, they 


forced to 
of a common Lord and 
are bound together in a unity which 
transcends all lesser differences. In such 
an experience of oneness in Christ tre 
mendous power is released—power suf 
ficient to change fundamentally the 
lives of men studying for the ministry 


and thus eventually the churches. Per 


haps all this sounds tritely _ platitu. 
dinous; but not when one realizes, for 
example, that because of differing in- 
terpretations, members of Protestant 
churches (and that includes theological 
students) cannot come together in a 
service of Holy Communion. And this, 
to our shame, is a denial of the ver 
spiritual reality which the table of our 
Lord represents. It is such divisiveness 
(quite different from rich diversity so 
necessary in the ecumenical Church) of 
the churches which is so disastrous be. 
assail the 


Church in the world today. One dele- 


fore those forces which 
gate summarized the prevalent mood 
of the last days by referring to the 
conference as the “. . . most sacred and 
inspirational event in my life. It will 
reform my own personal life and my 
service to Christ.” 

We came away feeling strongly that 
the power released at Miami was not 
man’s but God’s. Therein is the hope 


_for the future of the Church. 





etc. 





Undergrads, too, can change the face of things— 

“WE DECLARE our allegiance to the Christian Community. . 

“WE RECOMMEND that Christian Associations study the large areas of agreement 
and the difference between denominctions and religion. 

“WE RECOMMEND that Christian Associations train students for churchmanship 
through church school training courses, community service work in churches, deputations, 


“WE RECOMMEND the increased use of competent church leaders in campus Chris- 
tian Associations and in intercollegiate conferences. . . 
—From “Actions of the National Assembly of 
the Student Christian Association Movement,” 

at Urbana, Illinois, in January, 1947. 
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A Mighty Fortress 


As not for decades, undergraduates today 
are rediscovering the Church of Christ. 
Here the Presbyterian chaplain at Purdue 
University defines simply and memorably, 
for 1947, this luminous fellowship of which 


By H. RICHARD RASMUSSON 


Wi ww is THE Church? Let’s be 


really primary about that question and 
ask it of the New 


source book of our faith. There we 


Testament—the 


are told a number of things about this 
age-old movement in which we find 


our faith. 


Those Chosen Out 
First, the Church is “the ecclesia.” 
That’s the Greek word used in the 
New Testament for church. It means 
“called out,” “selected.” The church 
then, is the people who have 
out” of the 


been 
“called larger, wider 
world, to be a kind of society within 
society, nurturing and deepening the 
spiritual values of men. 

Certainly many things in the every- 
day environment around us act as a 
down-drag upon our life. There are 
pressures upon us in the direction of 
easy and selfish choices, compromises, 
what’s-the-use attitudes. And for some 
people this is the only kind of world 
there is. 

Sut there is another kind of society, 
kind of 
There is within the larger world of 
our everyday experience another world, 
where we are 


and another environment. 


lifted up, not leveled 
down. And this smaller world is the 
church, the ecclesia. It is that society 
within society that ministers to our 
aspirations and loyalties, our hopes and 
faith. In communion with its ideas 
and ideals, its great souls living and 
dead, with Christ and His purposes 
for the world, we are pulled upstairs 
in our own thinking and living. And 
who in such a day as ours does not 
feel the need of such an ecclesia? 
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we are part. 


In a small church in my boyhood 
town a note was left in one of the 
pews after a morning service. Written 
by an artist from a distant region, part 
of the note read: “Extensive travel in 
America and abroad has brought me 
into contact with every religion. 
Attended the meeting here March 1925 
and can praise God that I left this 
quaint little town with its humble 
little church, a better person.” So! 
Meeting with the “ecclesia,” the world 
within the world, that pulls upward, 
speaks for truth and goodness as re- 
vealed in Christ, he was made strong 
and of good courage—a better person. 
How can we, today, get along without 
such an ecclesia? 


Those Drawn Together 

Second, the Church is a fellowship. 
Here the Greek word is koinonia, 
which translated means fellowship. In 
the book of Acts we read: “They 
were constant in attendance on the 
teachings of the Apostles and in the 
koinonia (fellowship).” 

The gospel of Christ means “good 
news.” The “Good News” is the his- 
toric event that centers in Jesus Christ. 
In Him God came into our human life 
to do for us what we were unable to 
do for ourselves, namely, to create 
within us a clean heart of truth and 
righteousness. The Church is the fel- 
lowship of those who have responded 
to this “Good News” and are eager 
to explore its heights and depths and 
share it with all mankind. “The 
Church is not a society of perfect 
people. It is a society of repentant 
sinners rejoicing over the gifts of God.” 


And as Paul wrote: “There is no room 
for ‘Jew’ and ‘Greek’; there is no room 
for ‘slave’ and ‘freeman’: there is no 
room for ‘male’ and ‘female’: for in 
union with Christ Jesus you are all 
one.” All of which means that the 
church as a fellowship must be supra 
racial, supranational and supraclass. 
It must not close its doors to anyone 
because of race, or class, or national 
origin. It belongs to the whole human 
family. In spirit it must be inclusive, 
not exclusive. It is not a private club; 
it is a universal fellowship, blind to 
color or class or country, of those who 
love the Strong Son of God, immortal 
love. 


Those Commending Each Other 

The Church is a Mutual Encourage- 
ment Society. Among the first words 
that Paul wrote to the Church at 
Rome were these: “I long to see you, 
to convey to you some spiritual gift 
that will strengthen you; in other 
words, that you and I may be mutually 
encouraged.” 

Most of us are so constituted that we 
need appreciation and encouragement 
if we are to do our best work. We 
crave approbation. Without faith and 
encouragement from our fellows, the 
bravest heart begins to doubt his worth 
and the stoutest spirit begins to grow 
faint. As Euripides has written: 

For that there is, even in a great 

God's mind 

That hungereth for the praise of 

human kind. 

When the great Peg Woffington 
played, you remember, she begged Sir 
Henry Vane to stand in the wings and 
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vhen she lett the stage, take 
ind Say Well done!” Who 
j 


( t understand such 


nai 


deeply telt 


ynition ol this basic demand, 


the Church should be a 


here people mutually en 
ray ind appreciate one another. 


lere people should find an atmosphere 

ind respect, the uplift that 
ron approbation, inspiring 
iter service and eflort. And 
ot do our best work unless we 


y ‘ r) 


ind hbelove d 


Those Working Together 


n the Church ts a partnership 


wrote to the Church in 


We ire laborers together 

Gc 
vord “Religion” is derived 
Latin word which means “to 
together The church then is the 
< organization ol that which 


peopl together in an adventur 


utnership with God, experiment 
nder the guidance of his spirit in 


ipplie won ol the principles ol 


i ill phases ot lite—economic, 
litical, international. On this basis, 
yion cannot be divorced trom any 
rea ot lite. It moves out into every 
1 man’s existence to intuse each 


th that quality of lite and 
makes 


( . education and the home in 


ri™ which politics, cco 


nents of the Kingdom ot God 


In the currently popular book 
Skeptics Ouest, by Hornell Hart, one 
of the characters says: “I want to win 

irtnership with ill = the rorees 

that work toward truth and_ justice 
\W the church ideally 1s such a 
nershiy The men and women in 
be winning full partnership 
ill the forces working toward 
th and justice. It is concerned not 
‘ h wit Wing man’s soul as 
th Wil his lit Elbert Hubbard 
ounseled Remember the weekday 


© keep I holy.” 


Finally. the Church is “a colony of 

wen Che old translation of Philip 
pians 3:20 was: Our conversation 1s 
! heaven But her 1s Moflatt's 
uperior translation: “We are a colony 
of heaven How? 


Che Christians to whom Paul wrot 


“We are a colony of heaven” knev 
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They've just heard the writer of this article in church 
at Purdue University. 


at once what he meant. Philippi was a 
Roman colony established by Julius 
Caesar to commemorate his victory 
over Pompey. It was planted in 
Macedonia to represent the life and 
thought, the practice and ways of 
Rome, in that part of the world. 
This was Rome's usual practice. When 
Rome wanted a province to become 
Roman in outlook and spirit, it planted 
a colony of Romans in the midst of it. 
This small group Was to witness for 
and represent by their lives, Roman 
law, Roman beliets, Roman practices, 
and as leaven, influence the province 
to become like Rome. 

Therefore, when Paul wrote: “We 
are a colony of heaven” they knew 
what he meant. The Christian church, 
like the Roman colony, was planted in 
the world to represent the Christian 


beliefs and practices, the Christian 
outlook and spirit. It was to witness to 
Christ and His truth and be as leaven, 
leavening the whole into the likeness 
ot the Man ot the Cross. 

‘The Church,” it has been said, “is 


a fellowship of common men and wom 


en, who have uncommon purposes, 
plans, ideals, aspirations, hopes, na 
tures, concerns.” As such we are a 
“colony of heaven” set here in the 
midst of time and evil, to teach and 


practice “the better way.” Matthew 
Arnold called us “a society for the 


promotion of goodness in the World.” 


bh 
f 
, 
\ 


| re we ge to press 


we learn of the organization 
of the NSA 


National Student Association) 





(United States 


at Madison, Wisconsin. Watch 
| this magazine for a report next 
month of the NSA’s stand on 
certain important issues of our 
day, and a prediction concern- 
| ing the important place this 

new student group seems des- 


tined to fill. 


Postage Prepaid 


rO THE EDITORS: 


Bravo tor Roger Shinn’s review of 
O'Neill's play, “The — Ice 


man Cometh” (INTERCOLLEGIAN, April, 


Eugene 
1947). It's a pleasure to read such a 


concise, crisp, and credible piece of 





< Xposition. 


Right in line with what he says, | 
should like to recommend Gregory 
Wlastos’s little book, Christian Faith 
and Democracy. Faith must be dis 


tinguished from former 


magic; the 


‘ 
accepts reality, the latter flees from t 
in tear. a 


(signed) DAVID K. LIGHTBURN 


Stanford, Calif. 
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A PAGE OF STUDENT PRAYERS 
“Be Stilland Know....”’ 





“One thing ts needful” 


Clothe My Mind in Beauty 
THOU WHO HAST MADE all things beautiful in their times 
and seasons, let my mind be clothed in beauty. 

Waken me to the glory of a new day as it rides above the 
horizon on the rising sun. 

Carry me through the hours of each day with my eyes open 
and my soul sensitive to beauty in its manifold forms—to the 
sweep of fields, the glow in human eyes, the unconscious grace 
of beasts, the lights and shadows on the streets of cities. 

And when the evening falls, let the setting sun, the pure 
wonder of the starry sky, and the lights of home speak to me 
out of the beauty that rules thy heart. 

Thus, O God, make me both a lover of beauty and a creator 
of it in my heart, in my home, and in thy world for all whose 
struggling lives are wrapped in ugliness and pain. 

In the name of One altogether lovely. AMEN. 


—_— 


Hold Me to the Ideals of Jesus 
GOD OF THE JOURNEY OF LIFE, hold thou me to the ideals 


of Jesus 

Make them my yardstick to test the worth and outcome of 
each thought and deed. 

Grant me the patience to study his words and his ways and 
to find out what it was for which he stood in our world. 

Let me learn from his insight into the infinite value of 
every human being. 

Teach me his principle of service and self-sacrifice. 

Guide me to a fuller understanding of his devotion to his 
cause 

Make his devotion to thy will increasingly my own ideal 

May | catch something of the sweep of his dominating dream 
of the kingdom of God. 

So let these ideals of his become a part of my own life 

Hold me to them against the constant allurements of the 
forces set to defeat them. 

Bind them into the love of my heart forever. 

In the name of Him who said, “Lo, | am with you always.” 
AMEN 


— 


Tie Me to Something Eternal 


ETERNAL GOD, tie me to something eternal. 

| tie myself to things—houses, lands—but some twist of fate 
robs me of them. 

| tie myself to love, but one microbe takes my loved one 
out of my life forever. 

| tie myself to a friend who ceases to understand me. 

Tie thou me to truth, ageless like thyself. 

Tie thou me to a purpose, endless like thyself. 

Tie thou me to work, the lifelong savior of hands and 
heart and brain. 


Tie thou me to fun, that needs no outer aid when alive 
in the heart 

Tie thou me to love, that hopes and endures and is patient. 

Tie thou me to human need, for thereby thou hast re- 
deemed many. 

Tie thou me to Christ, who said, “Abide in me.” 

Tie thou me to thyself, who failest not. AMEN 


— 


Let Me Go the Hard Way 


LORD, | want to go somewhere in life 

Wilt thou grant unto me the courage to move out and on 
from where | am to where | ought to be. 

Save me from being contented with what | have become and 
with what | have done. 

Guide me into some new and undiscovered country of char 
acter. 

Set my feet, O God, upon the path to knowledge now un 
known to me. 

Enab!e me to set out upon the way to personal powers of 
hand and heart and mind that | do not now possess. 

Start me—not tomorrow, but now, | pray thee—towards a 
fuller understanding of the Way of Life that | find in Jesus 
Christ 

Stir me out of the easy chair of today that | may be ready 
to set out on the long and joyous road into tomorrow. AMEN. 



















f Williams College. 









Know A 


Robert Nelson Back, who studies 
in Crozer Seminary in Chester, Pa., 
gave this article as a worship talk 
at Beaverbrook Conference (Mid 
dle Atlantic SCM) last summer 


; - REAL SIGNIFICANCE Ot Amos 1s 


that he makes a break with the pst, 
and tor the first time in religious his 
tory he unequivocally states belief in a 
universal God. Before Amos, the H« 
ew people, like all other ancient 
peoples, thought their God was par 
ticularly interested in them but had no 
jurisdiction outside their land. Amos 
actually claims that Jehovah, the Fle 
brew God, is no more concerned with 
Israel than with the Negroes ot Atrica 
It is difficult for us to understand how 
radical such a statement must have 
sounded. Jehovah, Amos contends, ts 
the God of all nations, and if Israel ts 
hi particular favorite he has simply 
chosen her that he might exact a more 
rigid ethical standard from her. Amos, 
without discrimination of nation or 
race, was the forerunner of the mono 
theistic religions: Christianity, Judaism, 
and Islam 
Amos, like all dynamic religious 
leaders, dared to depart from tradi 
tion. He was a spiritual forebear of 
Jesus, who said that “you have heard 
it said of old time, but I say to you... .” 
Fosdick has written: “We Christians 
have given youth much cause to think 
of religion as musty, dog-eared, and 
old-fashioned. The first Christians, 
however, went out from the influence 
of the Master who said, ‘It was said 
. but I say.” They called their sacred 
book the New Testament. They said 
with Paul, “The old things are passed 
away: behold they are become new.’ 
When they dreamed their fairest hopes 


mos ? 


God's justice har never had a stouter defender 


aor a more timely prophet for our day than the 
author of the 29th book of the Sible. 


ot their movement's aim and conse 
quence, they dreamed ‘new heavens 
ind a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. On every page of the 
New Testament you can hear the spirit 
of man saying, Hats off to the past, 
coats off to the future.” That was 


\mos, too. 


The Man of Tekoa 


This first great 
prophet of the Hebrew . a> 
people lived about 750 C1 

B.C. in the mountain 

top village ot Tekoa, WZ 
situated in the south 

ern part of Palestine eight miles south 
ot Bethlehem and twelve miles trom 
Jerusalem. His proximity to these large 
towns partly explains his uncanny 
knowledge ot political events and inter 
national affairs. Tekoa, a village where 
shepherds lived, lay in a desolate moor 
land ideally suited tor grazing sheep 
and goats. Amos himself was a shep 
herd, although once a year he went to 
the western part of Judah to work as 
a ripener of sycamore fruit (figs). 

It was while he was tending his 
flock that Amos heard what he be 
lieved to be the call of God. He tells 
of this divine call, “The Eternal took 
me from the flock; the Eternal said to 
me, ‘Go and prophesy to my people 
Israel.” He has written that God 
spoke to him in tones like a lion’s roar. 
Perhaps the actual roar of a lion did 
precipitate this experience that was un 
questionably real to him. He writes of 
its compelling force, “when the lion 
roars, who does not shudder? When 
the Lord Eternal speaks, who can but 
prophesy?” From the moment he be- 
came convinced God had spoken to 


him, Amos was God’s man; he gave 


himself over completely to God. The 
absorbing story of Amos’ call and his 
subsequent consecration to the call re- 
minds us of what Thomas Kelly has 
written of George Fox who was the 
spearhead of the Quaker movement: 
“George Fox was as a youth religious 
enough to meet all earthly standards 
and was even proposed as a_ student 
tor the ministry. But the insatiable God- 
hunger in him drove him from such 
mediocrity into a passionate quest for 
the real wholewheat Bread of Life. 
Sensible relatives told him to settle 
down and get married. Thinking him 
crazy, they took him to a doctor to 
have his blood let—the equivalent of 
being taken to a psychiatrist in these 
days.” 

Amos was probably a young man, 
perhaps in his twenties, when he re 
ceived the divine command, and his 
entire career as a prophet lasted only a 
few months. But in that short space of 
time Amos altered the religious and 
moral life not only of his own people 
but subsequently of the whole world. 
Did not the man who said “the world 
has yet to see what God can do with 
one utterly consecrated life” forget 
about Amos? The world has seen in 
Amos just what God can do, and it 
is breath-taking and almost unbeliev- 
able. 

The call that came to Amos directed 
him to leave home and go at once to 
Israel in the north. You recall that 
Palestine was divided into the North 
ern and Southern Kingdoms in Amos 
day. The Northern Kingdom was called 
Israel, and the Southern Kingdom, 
where Amos lived, Judah. So Amos 
left Tekoa in Judah and struck out 
courageously for a part of the county 
which must have been totally unfa 
miliar to him. 
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Now the Northern Kingdom, 
was €D} unusual prosperity at the 
time. | nsion of trade had brought 
wealt { luxury to its cities. But 
thes. of prosperity had come so 
sudden ring the reign of Jeroboam 
Il that people, unaccustomed to 
great f , had gone wild. Overnight 
they b e miaterialists and directly 
or indir¢ promoted terrible social 
abuses. Like many people of wealth and 
power, tcy were sure that God was 
with them simply because they were 
rich and { essful. Into a situation 
like tt \mos was catapulted. 


He wel 
Norther! 


t from place to place in the 


Kingdom stirring up men’s 


souls. ng the wealthy squirm and 
feel uncomfortable, denouncing the 
rich for piling added burdens upon 
those less fortunate than they. In Sa 
maria, an exceedingly prosperous town, 


Amos s} ook his fist at the complac ent, 
money-mad women: “Listen to this you 
cows of Bashan, you women of high 
Samaria, you who defraud the poor and 
are hard on the needy, who tell your 
husbands, ‘Let us have wine to drink" 
As sure as I am God, the Lord Eterna! 
swears, your day is coming when you 
will be dragged out with prongs 
and fish-hooks, and chased to Mount 
Hermon—by order of the Eternal.” 
Then the prophet turned a tirade o 
sarcasm upon the first families of Sa 
“Go to Bethel, go on with your 
at Gilgal! Aye, 


morning, 


maria, 
sins. Pile sin on sin 


sacrifice in the and every 


third day pay your tithes, announce 


your freewill gifts; oh, make them 
public, for you love that, you Israel 
ites “ss 


It would have been Sscrious ¢ nough li 
had 


irom 


an Israelite uttered these words, 


but coming a man from Judah 


they must have been nearly unbearabl: 


for the men and women of Samaria. 


It is impossible to overstate the cour 
f 


Amos. Few men in the history 


bold 


a0e 
age O 


of religions have been so and 
brave as he. 
But the climax of 


at Bethel, the 


his mission can 
religious center of the 
Kingdom, where Amos foretold not 
only the destruction of the Kingdom 
but also the death of Jeroboam_ th 
king. This was too much for Amaziah, 
the chief priest of the royal sanctuary 
of Bethel. He sent a message to Jero- 
boam reporting Amos’ traitorous proph 


ecy and told 


Amos to go home and 
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preach in Judah and not bother the 


people ot Israel any more. In reply, 
Amos declared he was not prophesying 
these things by his own authority; h« 
was only doing what the Lord had 
commanded him to do. So once more 


he predicted the utter destruction of 


Isracel—a prophecy that came true in 
722 in the time of Micah—whicl 
further infuriated Amaziah. 

After the sermon at Bethel, Amos 
drops irom sight. Some scholars hav¢ 
suggested he died a martyr 's dk ath, 


but there is no indication of this any 
where. Amos probably went back to 
Tekoa, 


for his 


as Amaziah had told him to, 
mission was completed. At 


Tekoa, in the quietness of the shep 
herd’s town, he wrote out his message 
to Israel while it was still hot within 
him. 


Amos is one of the great literary 
figures of all ume. Aside from his 
markable exploits as a prophet he had 
a genius for writing. The book in our 


Bible 


wrote 


that bears his name, the one he 
at Tekoa, is not only a classic, 


but it 1S thoroughly readable as soni 





classics ifé not 


Like Lincoln, he 


but his description of his 


was 


unschoo c 


mission superbly written, and it 
bears the mark of a creative literary 
figure. 
| 1] “ 
He has been called “conscience in 
carnate’ because he inveighed against 


all the substitutes lor personal holine Ss 
and demanded righteousness above all. 
God as 


He represents saying, “Your 


sacred festivals? I hate them, scorn 
them; your sacrifices? I will not smell 
their smoke; you offer me your gilts? 
I will not take them; you offer fatted 


cattle? | look at them. No 


more of your hymns for me! I will not 
No. Let 


water: let 


will not 


listen to your lutes. 


well up like 


roll in full tide.” 


justice 


fresh honesty 


Amos 


are more just or honest 


How we have let down! | 
wonder if we 
or righteous than Bethel or Samaria. 
It would be difficult to persuade some 
people that we have learned the mean 
ing of righteousness. Amos says to us, 
as he did to the Hebrews long ago, 
“Let justice well up like fresh water; 


let honesty roll in full tide.” 


At Beaverbrook: both !roquois and fire-extinguisher may 
be in action as this bull-session goes on. 





Don’t Quench Free Speech! 


ls tending the flame of liberty of expression a Christian cause 


on your campus? At Berkeley it is—even when we don’t agree 


at all with ‘‘subversive” flare-ups it protects. 


By JUSTINE TURNER 


l of Cal. ‘48 


O,, or THE first headlines greeting 


acation-returned Cal students last 
vear told us that our much-respected 
Y secretaries, Lilli Margaret Sherman 
and Harry Kingman, had been sum 
woned before the State Committee on 
Un-At Activities! 

What had been the “un-American” 
YWCA and YMCA? 


more nor less than steadfast 


hnerican 

activities ol the 
adherence to the principle of free 
a long-standing policy of pet 


ting all groups, regardless ol po 





ical or religious belief, to use the 


buildings for an occasional 


> 


meeting 
Among others, student Com 
munist groups had used the Y buildings 
for a few meetings. Then the appear 
Paul 
tamous Negro singer, seemed “treason 
bl State 


able” te the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


ince on 


campus of Robeson, 


chairman of the 


What Christians Did 


The result of the summons and the 
chairman’s charges was a great deal ot 
undesired publicity for the Y’s in the 
local papers and, more important, much 
pressure on the student Y’s to discon 
tinue their policy ot tree speech or 
risk losing community financial sup 
port. To combat this publicity and 
criticism, Y members took many steps. 
First, and perhaps most important, was 
a process of re-examination and re 


evaluation of the heretofore 


accepted 
policy. Forums, talks and group dis 
held at the YWCA cottage 
and at the YMCA’s Stiles Hall helped 


in this process. 


CUSSIONS 


And, as the question 
was discussed, students came to a con 
well by a 


clusion voiced so 


former 
Berkeley Police Chief, August Vollmer, 
“The first step toward defending the 


principles of American 


government 
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should be the advocacy ot tree speech. 
... (The Y) should maintain its tra 
ditional policy of the open forum.” 

Behind this conclusion was the real 
ization that “growth,” once cited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler as one of the 
five marks of an educated man, is im- 
possible if students are not tree to 
hear all opinions expressed, and to 
select from among them. As we grew 
to understand the importance of this 
policy, each Y member became a walk- 
ing billboard tor freedom in the com 
munity. For in understanding our local 
problem we could also better under- 
stand many events on the community, 
state and national scene. 

A look at history (at Cal we choose 
courses 171B or 174) taught us some 
thing, too. We learned that in the 
wave of reaction which swept the coun- 
try after the first world war, there 
were the Palmer raids, suppression ol 
unions, and the labeling of everything 
from the League of Women Voters to 
the New Republic as “revolutionary.” 
Thus it becomes easier to understand 
such 


present-day phenomena as_ the 


Congressional Committee on  Un- 


American Activities, the hounding ol 


such liberal men as David Lilienthal 
and Protessor Harlow Shapley and th« 
members of an organization to aid 
Spanish Civil-war refugees. Post-World 
War-I spy scares gave us a hint of the 
atomic bomb plots of today, and the 
Ku Klux Klan lynchings; tar feather 
ings of the 1920's pointed up the trag 
edy of similar events twenty-five years 
later at Monroe, Georgia. 

Among other things, we learned that 
some of the most unfavorable criticism 
during this period was not actually 
directed at the Y’s but was part of a 
scare” 


general “red that some hoped 


would influence a coming Berkeley 
election. “We haven't anything against 


the Y,” a 


Anderson, 


local newsman told Leij!g 


YWCA 


politics.” 


University secre- 


tary:—“It’s just This was 
later interestingly demonstrated by a 
political advertisement, in the Berkeley 
paper, utled “Keep the Commies and 
the College Crackpots Out of Berkeley 
Politics.” This “red scare” campaign, 
directed at a liberal Berkeley minister 
who was candidate for city mayor, failed 

and the minister won the election. 

Needless to say, the Ys’ policy of free 
speech is continuing. And in its cam- 
paign to put the principles of fair play 
into everyday practice the Y’s have 


won new friends—among the 


many 
general student body, on the staff of the 
Californian (student paper) and in the 
community. Despite the violent criti- 
cism of their support of free speech 
and of a proposed state FEPC law, the 
two campus Y's were given larger 
Community Chest allotments than they 
had received in many years. 


Texthoo k s Too 


Not long after the State Commit 
tee’s investigation of the Y policy, the, 
student body at large and the educa- 


DPA ll NOP SG 


“Whin we plant . . . the starry banner i 
freedom in th’ Ph'lipeens,” said Finley Dunne’s 
famous Mr. Dooley back in 1899, “an’ give th 
sacred blessin’ iv liberty to the poor, down- 
trodden people iv thim unfortunate isles . . . 
we'll larn thim a lesson.” 

“Sure,” answered Mr. Hennessy, sadly, “we 
have a thing or two to larn oursilves.” 

Mr. Hennessy’s words, true or not at the 
turn of this century, are nevertheless 
pertinent indication of what students at the 
University of California in Berkeley learned 
during this last year. 
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EF 


sonal world in general faced still an- 
other struggle to maintain liberty at 
the same person who had 


had 


Senate a 


home. Fo! 
speech “treasonable 
State 


found ire 
‘ntroduced into the 
series of bills aimed at serious curtail 
ment of academic freedom in the Cali- 

1 Sl — one 
fornia school system. The Tenney bills 


(named for their chief proponent, Sen 


ator Jac k 
cussion ol 


classrooms and “controversial material” 


Tenney) sought to bar dis 
“controversial subjects” in 
trom school libraries; also, it opposed 


sex education. The last mentioned, 
Senator Tenney found directly linked 
to Communism! And, in the name of 
preserving 


bills 


contained provisions which would take 


“Americanism,” these 
away the duty ot selecting textbooks 
and curriculum from the educators and 
turn it over to the politicians. 

Stu 


dent Executive Committee, usually un 


On the university campus the 
concerned with political issues, found 
these bills important enough to war- 
rant many weeks of discussion. Pre 
sented with evidence of student hostil 
ity to these bills, including a petition 
signed by some 3,000 students and the 
verdict of a student poll, the student 
“Ex” committee took steps to inform 
the State Senate of its opposition to the 
bills. Professors from Stanford Univer- 


sity and Mills College appeared at hear- 








Song of the Earth, by Fred D. Wentzel 
(Christian Education Press, $2) glori- 


hes rural life and faith in 73 remark 


/ 
ably apt photographs, in verse, and in 
prose 


by a notable leader of 


a poetic tribute to country life 
interracial and 
worship movements within and beyond 
the Evangelical and Reformed com 


munton. 


Albert Schweitzer, Christian Revolu 
tionary, by George Seaver (Harper, 
1946, $2) is a brave book in that it 
both shows how radically unconven- 
tional Schweitzer’s theology is, and does 
so with profundity challenging to any 
reader except the technical student of 
philosophy. It is 


rewarding critical 


OCTOBER, 1947 


ings in Sacramento to oppose this il 
liberal and dangerous legislation. The 
bills 


made in 


final outcome? All the Tenney 


failed of passage, or were 


nocuous by amendments. 


Gates of Freedom 
A fitting climax to a school year in 


than 
the bare facts in textbooks and a fitting 


which we learned much more 


answer to those who would suppress 


free thought was the mass student 
meeting held in May to hear Henry 
Wallace. For much the same _ people 
who had directed the attacks on the 
two Y’s, had hailed the Tenney bills 
and circulated the “red scare” and suc 
ceeded in having Mr. Wallace barred 
Cali 


from the Hollywood Bowl in 


fornia. 

Lacking the consent of the univer 
sity to speak on campus, Mr. Wallace 
spoke instead from a street stand, at 
one of the campus gates. Certainly, all 
of the fifteen to twenty thousand stu- 
dents who came to hear Mr. Wallace 
did not agree with his views. Neither 
did our Y members give him unani 
mous support. Yet Cal students’ pres 
ence at the meeting, and their courteous 
attention during Mr. Wallace’s address, 
was a resounding affirmation of Abe 
Lincoln’s expression of faith in de- 


mocracy some 8g years ago: 




















Mr. Wallace spoke here. 


“What bulwark ot 


our own liberty and independence? 


constitutes the 


asked the Great Emancipator. “It 1s not 
our frowning battlements, our bristling 
sea fronts, our army and our navy... . 
Our defense is in the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all 
men. . . . Destroy this spirit and you 
have planted the seeds of despotism at 
your own doors. Accustomed to 
trample on the rights of others, you 
have lost the genius of your own inde 
pendence.” 

That's 


ers of human freedom and democracy 


a cause for Christian defend 


on any American campus. We hope to 
have more of it at Berkeley. 





The Resewe Shelf 


study, however, of the beliefs of that 
renowned organist-theologian-physician 
who carries on dramatic mission work 
in Africa. 


Conscience on Stage, by Harold 
Ehrensperger (Abingdon, $2) speaks 
the educa 


for drama “established in 


tional and priestly ministry of the 
church.” It goes deeper, and rises high- 
er, than any book has thus far gone 

with brilliant “apologetic” for drama as 
religion, practical consideration of first 
steps toward adequate drama produc 
tion in churches, and an unparalleled 
annotated listing of religious plays un 
der useful headings. For the drama 


troupe in any student center or campus 


club, or even for the dour 
still 


plays, this book is the most profound 


Christian 


minority who frown on church 
and lively manual we know. Its author, 
former professor of religious drama at 
Northwestern, now editor of our dis 
tinguished contemporary, motive, may 
well glow (even as he returns from a 
sojourn in India) at the reception this 


be 0k is Tecely ing. 


Christian Perfection, by Francois Fene- 
lon (Harper, 1947, $1.75) is a series 
of translations from the spiritual medi- 
tations of a 17th-century French arch- 
bishop whose “heresy” was quietism. 
These are simple, profound aids for de- 


votion. 
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New Staff Members, Welcome! 


We welcome those who have recently taken new positions as staff 
members of YMCA‘s, YWCA’s, or SCA’s. May their calling be a 
joy to them and to all those with whom they work! 


Vale klement 


kK erH, SCA Execut Univ it 
‘ M tt Am he t 
f YMCA Secretar Uni 
N Carolina, Cha Hi 


Florida, Gau vil 
ware. YMCA Secreta Mississippi 
YMCA Secretar Univ it if 
M 
Dir t student Christian 
Bowling Green State Universit 
YMCA Secretar Miarm Univer 
x! O} 
4 n secretal YMCA, Uni 
AF A ssc Secretary YMCA, 
\ { | g An 
{ Kt \ » tary YMCA, Un 
Ilinos Champaign 
naway, YMCA Secretary, Univer 
Minnesota Farm Campus, St. Paul 
BYNS, YMCA Secretary, Michiga 
Lao ‘ Fast Lansing 
} DICKENSON, YMCA Secretar North 
[ ulitura Col Far 


ams, Chaplain, Rensselaet 


Institut lro N. ¥ 
HOF ‘ YMCA Secretar Univ 
Missoursn. Columbia 
b VRIGH rk., YMCA Secretar { 
t { Washington, Seatt! 


rf YMCA Secretar Unis it 
Ore, hugen 


——YOUR CHALLENGE—— 


The churches ire) 6ch 





mcnwinsy mor than I 
men thi next year to 
train tor positions t 
Chrisuan leadership 
l m the completion 
ot graduat courses, tl 
will be called to paris! 
and ommunities eith 
in tl United States 
il | \ Christian 
minister Ww teacher tl 
\ i i re 
i n t! 4 (| of tomorrow It you 
i nterested in being among those in 


in this great program, writ 


The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 

A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 


President 
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MIA ‘ AKI rt Direct SCA Sal 
S ( San | Calit 
i > t SCA, I Ww Stat 
( Cahill 
WILLIAM COSTON mrector SCA, Sacramento 
lo ure Calit 


Distaff Side 


LOUISE DAVIS bxccutiy Director, YWCA 
ve tor Women, Milledge 


ALICE MAY WANZER, Director Social Activities, 


North Carolina College, Durham, N. C 


ALICE MARIE EDWARDS, Executive Durector, 


YWCA, University ot South Carolina, Co 


| 
umbia 


MES, ELEANOR S, FINA, Assoc. Director, Student 
YWCA, Boston Metropolitan YWCA 
PHYLLIS GRetIpe, Executive Director, YWCA 
Oho Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Part-ume Durector 
Christian Association, Pembroke College, 
Providence, R. I 


MARGARET ANN GUTHRIE, 


MRS AL ICH TACOBSON BYERS, Secretary SCA 
Penn Vania Stat Colleg 

FRANCES 1 panes, Ass’t. Director YWCA, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Uist &. JONES, Executive Director, YWCA 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
BONITA J ANSING, Executive Director, YWCA 
State University ot lowa, lowa City 
EMMA Cc. MUELLER, Executive Director, YWCA 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
nt & KOSAKA, Program Secretar YWCA 
Universit t Washington, Seatt! 
MES, EDMUNSON NORTON, Executive Director, 


YWCA, University ot Washington, Seatth 


BILLIE ROTHENBURGER, Executiy Director 


YWCA, Northwestern University, Evanston 


PLIYELLIS UrrcorN, Part-tome Ass't. YWCA 
University ot Southern Calitorma 
PHYLLIS STRAUS, Executive Director, Student 


Department, Boston Metropolitan YWCA 
AROLYN SPICES bk xecutive Director, YWCA, 


l \ ty ot Kentucky, Lexington 
MRS. MARGARE K. VAN BROCKLIN, Executive 
rect YWCA, Universit Hawau 
Comn YWCA Staff Working Part Time 
“i \f l ’ 
Yo! LAYNEY l ‘ Beach Cut ( € 
Long Beach, Calt. YWCA 
renora Hays, Yakima Vall Jumior Colle 


Yak i, Washington YWCA) 
MARIE KNAPP, Student Assn in Nebraska 
Nebraska District YWCA 
MIRS CLAIRE simervitte, Willamette Unis 
ty (Saiem, Oregon YWCA) 
rn Wash. College of Edu 
mn (Bellingham, Wash. YWCA) 





Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


1 A Curriculum 

| recently revised to provide 
| training in the basic require. 
| ments for parish leadership, 





Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
| pervision in city, town, vil- 
| lage and country fields. 


Life 


) in a_ college community 
i whose college of liberal arts 
| 





and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
¢ OBERLIN OHIO 











Travel Award for Bostonian 

The Boston Globe has awarded one 
ot its World War Il Memorial Fellow 
ships—and $1,000—-to a Boston senior, 
The lucky student is Arnold C. Han- 
son, history and government major, 
and member ot Boston University Con- 
gregational Club. He's off to Argentina 
to study the economic and social life 
there and sharpen up his Spanish. He 
hopes eventually to enter into foreign 
service under the USA State Depart 


ment. 


Lawrence in December 


SOMETHING BIG is to happen in Law- 
rence, Kansas, next December 27-January | 
The something is the North American Stu- 
dent Conference on Christian Frontiers. Its 
scope is much wider than its name. 

Tutorial groups will be central in the pro- 
gram—which means there will be a lot of 
give-and-take, and rubbing of elbows with 
people you'll want to know 

The Hon. Walter Judd is to be Chairman; 
David Burgess is to speak on the opening 
day and John R. Mott on the last day of the 
conference 

News releases and other publicity may be 
had from: The Student Volunteer Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Hold Camp for Orientation 


of Freshmen 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York. 200 
freshmen were oriented to life at New 
York University in a freshman camp 
September 19-21. Questions considered 
adn “What Can I Get Out of Col 
lege?”, “The Program of the Christian 


“What It 


Good in College,” 


Association on the Campus,” 


Takes to Make 
“How the University Can Help You.” 


Caltech Celebrates 


31st Anniversary 

Pasadena, Calif. The YMCA of Cali 
fornia Institute of Technology cele 
brated its 31st anniversary with a tea 
and reception at which Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, 


SDOKC. 


President of the Institute, 


Washington Citizenship 


Seminar on Air 
Washington, - £. 
the Washington Student Citizenship 


Four members o! 


Seminar were interviewed by an of 
ficial of the De partment of State over 
the coast to coast network program, 


“Youth Asks the (¢ 


rvovernime nt.” 


Two Peace Films Available 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, 
Ohio. The YMCA has purchased two 
sound films, “The Way of Peace” and 
“One World or None.” 


lation § wanting 


Christian Asso 
to borrow these films 
should write to Cecil A. Thomas, Exec 


utive Secretary. 


Protest Ohio Un-American Bill 
Oberlin, Ohio. The 


expressed its vigorous opposi 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
YWCA 
tion to a proposed un-American activi 
ties bill by sending well considered let 
ters to all YMCA’s and YWCA’s in 
colleges, cities and towns throughout 


the state, as well as to Legislators. 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


As Our World Shrinks in Size 


NORTHWESTERN | 


NIVERSITY, Evanston, 
Mil. International Night at the North 
western YM-YW brings students from 
foreign countries together as guests of 
dances, 


Americans. Singing, native 


native food and good discussions on 
international relations are combined in 
a lively program. Students from foreign 


countries get to know each other and 


g 
to make friends with American 
students. This event is an interesting 
experience for all in applied interna 


tional relations.—BETTY JUNE EDWARDS. 


Two-Purpose Handbook 
Frederick, Md. Our 


bis gy st sx oop — year was the public a 


HOOD COLLEGE, 


tion of Why Y?, our much needed 
handbook which 


freshmen and others. As work on 


introduces the Y to 


Why Y? proceeded, the cabinet and 
committee felt a renewed responsibility 
for work, study and action, and tried 
to evaluate and revise our Y program 


accordingly.— BETTE BLOME. 


Study Influence of College 

on Religion 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The sociology department has 
begun a four year study of what hap 
pens to students during their college 
years. It hopes to discover the correla 
tion of social awareness to religious 


beliefs and church membership. 


Breakfast Club at Pittsburgh 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Every Wednesday morning fac 
ulty and students eat breakfast together 
well informed speaker. 


Polish the Apple 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
The YWCA plans an “Apple Polishing 
Dinner” to build better relations be 


and listen to a 


tween faculty and students. 


Urbana, lil. 


DATELINES 


Dinner Newscast 

WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, 
lowa. The YMCA Cabinet helps keep 
students informed by giving a five min 
ute newscast in the dining room each 


day. 


Hold Model UN Assembly 

OKLAHOMA A & M COLLEGE, Stillwater. A 
model UN Assembly was held last 
spring, with delegates from colleges in 
the Southwest 


representing various 


nations of the United Nations. 


Forum for Information 
Oxford, Ohio. A 
series of panel discussions on “The 
UN and You” has been planned by 
the YWCA,. Subjects to be discussed 
are: “Should National Sovereignty be 
Sacrificed to World Union?”; “Can the 
UN Prevent Future Wars?” 

Internationalized or Independent?” 
“What Shall We Do With ¢ 


JOANN REYNOLDS, 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 


“Colonies 


sermany ? 


Fair and Warmer 

KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. When the Ne 
braska State YMCA-YWCA Student 
Conference lived interracially at the 
Fort Kearney, the town’s leading hos 


telry, it didn’t just happen that way. 


For many years hotels in this city op 
erated on lines of strict segregation; then 


] 


during the war one hotel changed its 


policy. The conference leaders thought 
an extension of interracial tolerance in 
So they 
greup, 
Carlson of Nebraska Stat 


Teachers College as spokesman, called 


the city would be a good thing. 
laid careful plans. A student 


with Alan 


on Mr. John Henry, hotel manager. 
The genial Mr. Henry gave audience to 
the visiting group, saw justice in their 
pleadings for non-segregated living for 
their conference—and granted their re 
quest. The conference was a fine ex 


perience, all around. 
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A page about the student movement in the Congregational Christian Student Fellowship 





Profile 


\s an undergrad in Grinnell Col 
lege in lowa, Mary Alice Beck kept 
a watchful eye on Pilgrim Fellow 
ships in that area. She kept track of 
their doings by means of colorful 
charts and spot maps! But not mere 
ly tor the sake ot using colored pen 
cils. Becky, a leader in the Iowa 
student world, took her responsibili 
ties seriously—so she took graduate 
work at Chicago Seminary and went 
right back into student work—this 
time as a director of Congregational 
student activities at the University 
ot Minnesota. And that’s where you 
could have found her these past sey 
eral years—except at the times when 


7 a . eoitar 


she was a-caravaning, or preaching, 
or doing one of the dozen other 
things she does well. 

Becky is truly a dynamic and cre- 
ative person. To scores of Congrega 
tional students who come into her 
office during the school year, she is 
a key to the success of the Pilgrim 
Foundation at the University. Those 
who listened to her vivid descrip- 
tions of Student Summer Caravan- 
ing, and acted on the suggestion, 
had an exciting and worthwhile 
summer. While Becky’s activities are 
limited by the restriction of a twen- 
ty-four hour day and a human con- 
stitution, her Minnesota student 
work is an outstanding and unusual 
success, nevertheless. 

Time brings changes to her cal 
endar—and this fall she is in a 
new job in Tucson, Arizona. To 
Minnesota goes a New Englander, 
Kenneth Wade. To him in his new 
position, and to Mary Alice Beck 
in hers, the CCSF offers good 
wishes. 





Spotlight on Minnesota 
Minnesota encompasses 80,858 
square miles. This from New 
Hampshire: “Whew, a BIG state!” 
and from California: “Huh!” But 
the mere fact of size does not seem 
to effect, much, the basic problem of 
organizing CCSF, or indeed any 
student fellowship. We do not in 
tend to offer a formula for success, 
but rather to point to a few of the 
things which make the University 
of Minnesota an integrating force in 
this “big” state, and which make 
Minnesota one of the forerunners in 


student work in the country. 


Cooperation Plus 

While student caravaners this year 
“took over” (the term is not an ex 
aggeration!) in six Minnesota towns, 
the summer students at the univer 
sity held combined services with the 
Baptists and Presbyterians. Most of 
the meetings were outings, with 
worship services held before or after, 


ind led by members chosen from 


one of the three denominations. The 
planning committee for the sum- 
mer’s program included two trom 
each denomination, and if the many 
picnics, discussions, and canoe trips 
are criteria, there was plenty of co- 
operation. Why doesn’t this happen 


more often? 


Caravans Ho! 


Jetween June 29 and August 10, 
six different towns had a chance to 
know what Student Summer Service 
really means. Four of these towns 
had invited Caravans last year 
some of them for many years—and 
two were new this summer. The 
nine trained students who took part 
were not in the program just for 
fun. Some were experienced, some 
were new at it, but all had been 
through a week’s intensive training 
with Mary Alice Beck. For you who 
have never “been” we'll say: a cara 
van comprises two, three, or four 
qualified students who give part of 
their summer to this work with the 


children (and adults) of towns 
whose only chance this is to have 
Vacation Bible schools, hear out 
side discussion leaders and preach 
ers, and gain a glimpse into th 
ways and thoughts of young colleg: 
people. 

One of the great contributions ot! 
the university program is that it 
gives students a chance to test their 
ideals and theories, gained in win 
ter discussions, in the practical ex 
perience of these summer projects. 
To the towns in outlying areas, these 
caravans are a link with the col- 
leges and an assurance that the mis 
sionary spirit is alive. 


Then Comes the Fall— 

What happens in a_ university 
where the incoming class of fresh- 
men leaps in number from a family- 
size 200 to many hundreds? Here 
are several suggestions: the Pilgrim 
Foundation appoints a Freshman 
Counselor, who writes a letter of 
welcome to new freshmen before 
they leave home; a Freshman party 
is planned for one of the first meet- 
ings and an orientation program is 
ready at the psychological moment 
when freshmen are interested but 
still confused concerning many 
things. Besides, the Pilgrim Founda- 
tion issues a small student news 
paper and has issued a handbook. 
There is no excuse for not knowing 
what is going on! 

This is an example of the foresight 
of the planning committee: the fall 
calendar was printed in outline early 
in the summer. There is work yet 
to do, but the programs are well 
integrated and interesting and are 
planned through Christmas vaca 
tion. Here are a few, listed: 
September 28—New Student Party 
October 12—Orientation of Freshmen 
October 19—‘‘Religion on a State Univer 

. sity Campus” 

October 26—Religious Emphasis Weck: 
Roundtable on the topic “Is God 
Necessary for Right Living?” 

October g—Report from Oslo 


November 23—Movi on our church 
abroad 


December 7—Christmas Party M.R 
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A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 


And So to Print 


Since 1903 Northern Baptists have 
made special provision for student 
work—but our ventures into type 
have been spasmodic. In this first 
page of our, own in INTERCOLLEGIAN 
we salute a good many thousand 
Baptist students in a new way. We 
hope that not just Baptists, though, 
will read our scribblings—but that 
members of other student movements 
will keep tab on us via these monthly 
paragraphs, so that we may increas 
ingly work together as a_ strong, 
distinctive student Christian force 
on the American campus. 


Three National Staff Now 


This fall our denomination’s De- 
partment of University Pastor and 
Student Work (maybe that should 
be hyphenated!) has a larger staff 
than ever, nationally. Newton C. 
Fetter is Director, with Val Wilson 
as Assistant Director and Lexie Fer 
rell as Field Secretary. There are 
more than 50 university pastors on 
campuses, among them a number 
who _ hold state-secretary responsti- 
bility also—as Val Wilson has just 
come from doing in West Virginia. 


Legal Adoption 


Just this past summer the student 
side of Northern Baptist doings be 
came integrated with the whole 
youth program. We were becoming, 
Baptisticly speaking, a split per- 
sonality, with youth and _ students 
somehow strangely remote tron) 
each other. But at the Youth Con 
terence in Green Lake, Wisconsin 
that national gathering-place _ o! 
Northern Baptists—we were formal 
ly received into the youth program. 
That is, our Student Commission 
(twenty-four locally elected students ) 
became part of the National Coun 
cil of the BYF (Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship). We'll have more and 
more state-wide Student Commis 


sions—tor now we're set up to go. 
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Di re tor 


Who Leads 


At Green Lake we elected Na 
tional Student Commission officers, 
and we pojnt with pride at the 
noble results. Mollie Seasholes ( Rad 
cliffe College ) is chairman. Hazel 
Ashe, named at the top of this page 
(news senders take notice!) is sec 
retary. Vice-Chairman is another 
girl, Nanette Oliver of California 
(UCLA). Paul Converse (Yale Di- 
vinity) is our representative in the 
United Student Christian Council 
(alias USCC). Our two members 
at-large fill in for the great middle 
West: they are William Jackson (U 
of Wisconsin) and George Todd 
( Denison). 


How Our National Conference 
Went 


Of the 500 youthful Baptists who 
came together at beauteous Green 
Lake last June, 300 were students. 
(With such a clear majority, we had 
to be legally adopted into the Youth 
Council!) Top speaker was profes 
sor Nels F. S. Ferré of Andover- 
Newton Seminary (our Baptist-plus- 
Congregational descended _ school 
near Boston). His theme, “Thou 
Shalt Love,” at the morning sessions 
prepared for cell-group discussion 
and prayer in which most of the 
forty adult leaders shared. 

Presiding through all this was 
Morse (Yale Divinity), 
who had also chaired the planning 


Jettison 


committee. Then and there, dele- 
gates gave $1,400 for a cereal fund 
for World Relief, and $300 to help 
pay our Oslo delegates’ way during 
the summer. Many gave to WSCFP, 
too. A special project, “All God's 
Children Got Shoes,” brought in 
hundreds of pairs of shoes which 
delegates refurbished and_ packed 
off for relief needs. 


Hopping the Marine Jumper 


Last summer our Baptist students 
heading abroad sailed on the Marine 


Jumper among 205 young people 


trom. sixteen nations—a rich UN 
on shipboard! Among the 22> 
church delegates to the Oslo Con 
ference of world Christian youth, 
Northern Baptist. 
Their names: Jim Ashbook: Jean 
Beck; Paul Converse; Carrie Dollar; 
Roger Fredrikson; Janet Herring; 
Nanette Oliver; Theodore Parker: 
Mollie Seasholes; Marilyn Seefield; 
Gordon Smith; Ruth Worman;: and, 
Oliver DeW. Cummings, National 


Secretary, Baptist Youth Fellow ship. 


thirteen were 


Other Summer Stoppings 


After Oslo, most Baptists moved 
on to Copenhagen for the Baptist 
World gathering. (We 
grieved over reports that Negroes 
weren't admitted—because of in 
structions, allegedly, by U. S. dele 
gates—in hotels there. Judging by 


Alliance 


the spirit of the whole conference, 
and all we can get of details, it was 


all a mistake, but one we vastly re 


gret.) . . . Some of us rolled on to 
Prague, Lidice, Dunkerque, Lon 
don, Paris, Geneva... . / At this last, 


we sipped serene tea with the staf 
of the busy, growing World Council 


of Churches in the garden of their 
building. 





Fetter, Converse, Oliver Cummings, Chair- 
man Seasholes, Vice-Chairman Oliver. 
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A page about the student movement in the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
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This Is OUR Paper 


Long has the mimeograph turned 
to keep leaders ot Southern Pre sby 
terian student program geared to 
gether. Now we've begun to have 
so much to say to each other that 
we've got to burst into print! We'll 
have 500 INTERCOLLEGIAN subscrib 
ers, help with budget, talk at Edi- 
torial Board confabs, and cover this 
page monthly with what our West 
minster Fellowship says and does. 
Synod presidents of WF will ask 
every campus group tor news. So 
make a lot, and send a lot in! This 


is now our Southern Presbyterian 


student publication. 


Students Are Youth Now! 


Since there are only something 
more than 600,000 Southern Pres- 
“summer 


byterians, we have a 


place,” a sort of mountain home, 
where we meet each other and make 
our decisions. Montreat, in the 


North 


Asheville, isa blessed ravine tar up 


Carolina mountains near 
in the Black Mountain with a lake, 
fine stone dorms and Assembly Hall 
and classrooms and several hundred 
(mostly from our own denomina 
tion) who own cottages up among 


the forest trees. 


Last July there, the Presbyterian 


Youth 


to include the student 


Fellowship was broadened 
movement, 
Westminster Fellowship, as an in 
tegral part. The fourteen synod 
presidents (students, state by state) 
of Westminster Fellowship are now 
members of the Assembly’s Youth 
“Youth” and 


Council. “students” 


met separately for some _ sessions, 
together for others. Our WF section 
of the Youth Council is ten men, 
four girls—upholding some of the 
virile traditions of the South! 
Youth Council proceeded to elect 


Dick Wyke, of U of 


president. For our own part of the 


Florida, its 





Seeking Perspective (Westminster Fellow- 
ship leaders on Lookout Mountain, N. C.) 


Council, WF chose Frank Perry, of 
Presbyterian College, S. C., chair 
man and your news secretary, Syd 
Besides, we 


Shinn, as secretary. 


had 50 campus Presbyterian presi 


dents at Montreat for a week of 


classes and fellowship. 


Hutchins, Trueblood, Thomas 
Up Front 


Our adult leaders gang together 
as the Presbyterian Educational As 
sociation of the South, which in 
vaded Montreat in June. After Pres 
ident Robert M. Hutchins of U of 
Chicago keynoted, a panel of South 
ern educators daily discussed his 
analysis of “The Kind of Education 
Needs.” Elton 
Trueblood, of Earlham College (and 
Predicament of Modern Man), \ed 
campus “The 


New Winburn 


T. Thomas, executive of the Stu 


America Protessor 


program heads on 


Reformation.” Dr. 


dent Volunteer Movement, brought 
news of world student trends, and 
also of SVM program, to the same 
group. About 70 of these adult lead- 
ers took part, and the June session 
of this Student Work Group have 
already had deep effect on our 


thinking and action at colleges. 


How Be a Christian Prof? 


During the June meetings, twen- 
ty-five chosen faculty members from 
the South met to mull over “The 
Vocation of the Christian College 
Professor.” The discussions were 
most creative, and this experimental 
plan will be continued next summer, 


also at Montreat. 


Money & Figures 


Our Southern Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Montreat last May 
put the student program into the 
1948 budget for an _ additional 
$60,000—one reason we can join 
hands with INTERCOLLEGIAN! That’s 
to care tor 40,000 of us Presbyterians 
on Southern campuses. We have now 
a student group at almost 200 
schools, and there are 2,000 Presby- 
terian faculty members in the South 
who back us up ih one way or an- 


other. 


Incidentally 


Davidson, men’s college in North 
Carolina gave $5,000 last school year 
to rebuild Hangchow Christian Col- 
lege, China. . . . At Texas Tech, 
both Southern 
“U.S.A.” 


form another joint campus program, 


Presbyterians and 
Presbyterians unite to 
such as we have already at a num 
Westminster 
Fellowship at VPI (Virginia Poly 


ber of colleges. 


technic Institute) has Outpost work 
which includes conducting services 
weekly in a wee Roanoke Valley 
church. U ot Texas includes 
within its Westminster Fellowship 
some 40 who plan to enter church 
vocations. . . . Our churches in Flor- 
ida are campaigning for WF student 
centers at U of Florida in Gainesville 
and Florida State in Tallahassee. . . . 
VPI students (men) and Radford 
College girls nearby join in a pro- 
gram for VPIers housed in the big 
Radford Ordnance Plant this fall. ... 


THE 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


LIFE IS RIGOROUS, AS THE COLLEGES OPEN THIS FALL IN EUROPE 
REPORTED BY WINBURN T. THOMAS 


AND ASIA 
Berlin July 25, 1947 


Austria: A university student who 


presented himself to a doctor for med 


t 
ical attenuon Was 


retused on the 
srounds that he was not yet thirty 
pounds underweight. Food conditions 
are such, however, that he soon quali 
fed. Potatoes, which are the noonday 
meal, are often unobtainable for a week 
Especially do the students 
need funds from World Student Re 
lief in order that they may have a 
drink of hot cocoa each 
morning. Without WSR help, many 


at a tre 


nourishing 


would attend lectures without having 
had any breakfast. 


Germany: Studenten 


(SCM groups attached to the churches) 


Gemeinde 


now number 45 in the three Western 
occupation zones, and 7 in the Russian 
zone. SCMs, driven underground dur 
ing the war, had almost disappeared by 
V-E day. This post-war SCM resurrec 
tion has been almost entirely without 
staff assistance; that is, it is a spon- 
tancous development among the stu 
dents. According to Horst Bannach, 
General Secretary of the German SCM. 
it is “a case of missions without mis 
“The 


work in the universities,” he continues. 


sionaries. word ot God is at 


“seemingly because we lack the power 
to do the work ourselves.” Mr. Ban 
nach reports that while students are 
suspicious of any message, political or 
religious, they are eager for fellowship. 
\merican students who wish to cor 
respond with contact-hungry univer 
sity students abroad are urged to write 
to: The United 
Council, 


N.Y. 


Student Christian 


New York. 


156 sth Avenue, 


Finnish Barter: Students through 
out Europe lack paper: professors lec 
ture trom notes made on the backs ot 
envelopes; students take notes on the 
hargins of newspapers. While paper is 


not lacking in students 


Finland, the 
could obtain no metal pipe needed for 
the plumbing of a student hostel thei 
Were erecting. They proposed theretore 
to WSR that paper be exchanged for 


pipes—and WSR was able to find the 


upes in Belgium. So, this’ autumn 
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many students who otherwise would 
be unable to take classroom notes will 
have note-books, and the Finnish stu 


dents will be abl 


to complete their 


hostel. 
UNESCO Encourages WSSF Ex- 
pansion. UNESCO has 


drive to raise 100 million dollars tor 


initiated a 


the 400,000 students and taculty mem 
bers ot the war-devastated universities. 
In the United States the appeal will b« 


made by voluntary or 


encouraging 
ganizations to expand the volume and 
scope of their work. Harold E. Snyder, 
Director of the Commission tor !n 
ternational Educational Reconstruction, 
has said: “There is no better way tor 
\merican students and protessors to 


to UNESCO's appeal lor 


aid to needy students and prolessors 


contribute 


than to give increased support to the 
WSSF campaign.” 


Christian University in Japan. 
The non-military item to receive great 
est press coverage in Japan since V-] 
Day, according to SCAP (Supreme 
Allied 


the proposal by Christian groups in 


Command Powers), has been 


America to tound a Christian Uni 
versity. For tour decades the Japanese 
have been seeking to establish an edu 
cation of higher learning which could 
with the five 


compare imperial 


universities. A Japanese committec 
headed by Soichi Saito, tormer General 


YMCA, 


Japan to. secure 


Secretary of the is working 


within support) and 


taculty. 


Church World Service Scholar- 
ships. 


Travel funds for fifty 


European graduat students to come 
to the United States and Canada have 


been provided by CWS. 


People Are News 
WSR Secretaries Honored. Vhe Greek Gov 


mment has conterred th 
Phoenix mn Margar ina 


recognition of their reconstruction work in 


Order of th 


Francis Hou in 


universiti nt Gs 
Hou ‘ by 


is th reanizing ereual ot th 


during 1945-46. Frances 
member s dicicyates 


Contere 


WSR-ISS General Secretary. Jack Peter of 
Great Britain has become General Secretar 
of WSR and ISS, succeeding Andre de Blona 
who is now Chief of the External Relation 
Department of UNESCO. Mr. P 

mn Oxtore im 
Munich 


British Int 


vyraduated 
tudied = in sels and 
Durin th \ 

wence Service, and subsequen 


ot the British ISS 


American 
] 


Europe. Among the 


Youth to 


dozens of colleg outh who visited Europe 


re more than a dozen who 


or longer, working unde 


thurs World rvi with the churches of 

of Smith is joining the 
vill be members of 
Netherland Other 


wmuvilics A.nony outh 


crsons im German 


Shipboard pow-wows were standard last summer as 
students learned en route to Europe 











Alphabetically Speaking 


A Student Glossary Decoded 


ACLU American Civil Liberties Union 
justice for all minority groups) 

ADA Americans for Democratic Ac 
tion ‘anti-Communist political lib 
erals 

AFSC American Friends Service Com 
mittee (Quaker social action) 

AYD American Youth for Democracy 
friendly to the Soviet) 

AYH American Youth Hostels (inter 
national hiking, biking, etc.) 

CARE Cooperative for American Remit 
tances to Europ« famed relief 
parcels 

CFR Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students inter 
ested in foreign nationals on our 
campuses 

CPS Civilian Public Service wartime 
work program for conscientious 
objectors 

CSCA Chinese Student Christian Asso 
ciation ‘student Christian organi 
zation in USA 

FCC Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America non-Roman 
25 communions, 28 million con 
stituents) 

FMC Foreign Missions Conference (inter 
denominational clearance agency) 

FOR Fellowship of Reconciliation ‘glob 
al religious pacifism) 

FPA Foreign Policy Association ‘study 
ing internationalism 

FSC Fellowship of Southern Churchmen 
liberal Christian leaders, regional) 

HMC Home Missions Council interde 
nominational clearance agency! 

ICRE International Council of Religious 
Education ‘clearance for 40 de 
nominations) 

SS International Student Service 
abroad, international reliei: co 
opciating committees in USA 

IMC International Missionary Council 

world-wide Protestant missions) 
ius International Union of Students 

student affiliate of World Fed 

eration of Democratic Youth) 

IiVCF Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
student fundamentalism 

NAACP National Association for the Ad 
vancement of Colored People ‘po 
litical and social equality 

NCCJ National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (interfaith education) 

NICC National Intercollegiate Christian 
Cuuncil ‘National student Coun 
cils of YMCA and YWCA working 
together 

NSA National Student Association (‘in 
clusive USA body comprising cam 


pus student organizations 


NSC 


PCA 


SCA 


SCM 


SLID 


SPAN 


SVM 


UCM 


UCYM 


UMT 


USCC 


YPSL 


wcc 


WwCceEU 


WDOL 


WFDY 


WRL 


WSCF 


WSR 


WSSF 


YMCA 


YWCA 


National Student Council (student 
top committee of either YMCA or 
YWCA) 


Progressive Citizens of America 
political liberals who do not ex 
clude Communists) 


Student Christian Association 
(usually a combined YM, YW on 
college campus) 


Student Christian Movement 
(united YM-YW-church force in 
three regions and informal name 
for total Christian student pro- 
gram) 


Student League for Industrial De 
mocracy ‘college branch of na- 
tional liberal group) 


Student Public Affairs News (NICC 
political action news) 


Student Volunteer Movement (chal 
lenge of frontier church vocations 


University Christian Mission (na- 
tionally sponsored Christian em 
phasis week) 


United Christion Youth Movement 
(delegated Protestant youth) 


Universal Military Training ‘peace 
time conscription, USA model) 


United Student 
federation of 
and church 
ments) 


Christian Council 
YM, YW, SVM, 
related student move 


Young People’s Socialist League 
youth group of Socialist party 


World Council 
non-Roman 


of Churches 109 
communions in 38 


countries) 

World's Christian Endeavor Union 
undenominational youth affilia 
tion) 

Workers’ Defense League ‘legal 
and promotional defender of 
workers’ rights) 

World Federation of Domocratic 
,outh ‘world-wide youth, inclusive 


of Russian spheres of influence) 


War Resister’s League ‘American 
ctfiliate of War Resister’s Inter 
national, non-religious pacifists) 


World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion ‘world-wide federation unit 
ing all student Christians) 


World Student Relief interna 
tional agency through which WSSF 
giving goes) 


World Student Service Fund (U 
5. program to raise relief money 
for student needs everywhere) 


Young Men's Christian Association 


Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tion 





Hints on Movies 
GO: 












































NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Dickens vives any 
noducer a head start, but this British’ filg 
is tops. Characterizations are well-nigh peg 
fect, casting equally notable, continuit a 
cellent, with the novel's basic them trongly 
cm hasized 

| KNOW WHERE I’M GOING. I Launting 
Scotch airs, background vocals by the Glas 

mw Orpheus Choir, are entrancing iWesome 
ca and mountain settings 

HEAVEN ONLY KNOWS. Earthling’s a 
tempts to get along without a soul, heavenly 
mn Nnger coming to straighten him out, and 
romantc love doing its part to eflect the 
chanue 

BLACK NARCISSUS. Grim majesty in five 
sisters of a Protestant order serving in Indigl 
with Deborah Kerr and David Farras 

BLACK GOLD. Moral drama otf Indian Joe 
Eagle, his wite Sarah, and David, the Chinese 
American boy they adopt 
MAYBE: 

CROSSFIRE. Intent (indictment iainst fem 
heious intolerance) is better than perform 
ince. Plot hinges on liquor; moralizing # 
HV pou 

THE BACHELOR AND THE BOBBY. 
SOXER. Shirk is a romantic teenster andl 
Car is a successful artist. We hope fixing™! 
ot rac it the school picmie will not 

iitated 

THE HUCKSTERS. § Satire on radio sales 
prouranys, vith Gabl a he-man Ethie 
ind moral aspects questionable 


DON’T GO: 


FUN ON A WEEK END Farce-comedy ot 
questionable social and ethical values wit 
trickery, cheating and lying paying off mag 
t the tim 

SLAVE GIRL Hare-brained = melodram 
with cops-and-robber tvle of comedy, 

WILD HARVEST. Harvester outfits open 
un trom ‘Texas to the Canadian bordesy 

itl xccllent: photography not compensatif 

i Hhoor il level 
Voce revicws re midensed from re 
he l esta Motion Picture Council. 


Books by Howard Thurman 
are rare, beautiful, inspirational } 


Meditations for Apostles of Sensitive- 


ness 
t years of thought 
$2.00 
Deep River: Interpretation of Negro 
Spirituals 

r from which 
$2.00 

The Greatest of These 
ems Os r xii 
. ‘ tT) ” 

HURCH 
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